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Tuts is Fair-day in our Irish market-town. 
On every road, pour in flocks of sheep, droves 
of cattle (many of them of the old country 
breed, small and rough), and pigs ; the latter 
for the most part coming singly, with hay- 
rope to jerking hind-leg. At every convenient 
brook or hedge side, country girls don the 
shoes and stockings they have been carrying 
so far in a bundle: partly for economy’s 
sake, partly. because they can walk with 
more ease barefoot; mainly, in order that 
they may enter the fair with undimmed lustre 
of black, and spotless white or blue. At an 
outskirt of the town spreads the “ Fair-Green,” 
bordered with hovels; its expanse of mire 
thickly trodden with hoof and brogue—men 
shouting, swearing, bargaining, where the 
moistened penny smites and re-smites the 
rugged palm ; beasts lowing, bleating, bellow- 
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TRISH BALLAD SINGERS AND IRISH | lar mode to the highest bidder, alludes, some- 


what haughtily, to the flimsiness of slop goods: 
Cheap John, a stentorian and brazen outlaw, 
declares that none of Avs customers can say, 
“ Be merciful to the man that wore this last ! 
—I wonder what he died of!” and kindling 
with the sympathy of his audience, shoots 
forth a quite surprising volley of humour and 
wit ; rich, ready, genuine, and making advan- 
tage of passing occurrences. Then, of a 
‘sudden, he slides into business again—“ I'll 
not have even one-and-eight, one-and-seven 
—(Don’t stop me, ma’am), one-and-six, 
seventeen, sixteen, fifteen!”—and at last 
sells the new fancy vest, which he has tried 
‘on himself ever so often, at ninepence ; or, 
| perhaps, cannot sell it after all, and, flinging 
|it by, once more unfolds the three yards and 
ja half and a bit of suspiciously-measured 


jlinen, which he whacks with well-managed 
| wand to prove its soundness. 


A more quiet company of merchants— 





ing, braying, neighing, and squeaking. Horses | amongst whom, years ago, Cheap John the 
with ribbon on neck dash recklessly to and | First arose like a red revolutionist—continue 
fro; multitudinous horns threaten, parried to pitch their tents hard by. The Stannens 
and punished by innumerable sticks. Who | (standings) are conveniently ranged over the 
keep all those asses? Are they never cur-| gutter on each side of the street, with roofs of 
ried ? In good sooth they are ill-used. There | patched canvas, sack-cloth, or motley counter- 


are few whiskey-tents, but this is because 
people prefer to drink elsewhere ; for many 
have “ broke their medal”—in other words, 
forgotten Father Mathew—long ago. 

Down the street, it is all a moving crush of 
earts, beasts, potatoes (not quite extinct yet), 
corn-sacks, and human beings. There are 
men in blue coats, flat cloth caps, old brown 


hats ; matrons, in blue cloaks, red shawls, a| 


cloak or two of the old-fashioned red cloth, 
white caps, white kerchiefs on head, red ker- 


chiefs ; maidens, with hair of brown or sable | 


Spanish gloss, or, more ambitious, in bonnets 


with fluttering ribbons and flowered shawls. | 


Yet these, too, found their last mirror, per- 


haps in Pie’s Pool there above; coming | 


thence no longer barefoot. 
At all corners and points of vantage, apples 


are offered energetically to the public ; at a| 


few, cakes and “ sweet-rock.” Elevated on carts 


without horses, the auctioneers of old clothes, | 
and the Cheap Johns of new apparel, make | 


their appeals to the crowd, and their appa- 


| pane, stretched on rickety poles, or rounded 
| with osiers ; whereunder are spread the daz- 
| zling treasures of cheap cutlery and jewellery ; 
|distorting mirrors in red frames; round 
| pewter-cased ditto capable of being propped 
up and folded artfully ; gallowses ( é. Sus- 
penders), and broad belts of coloured web— 
deemed wholesome wear by country youths ; 
little blue and yellow covered song-books ; 
Lives of Saints, mixed with spelling-books and 
Reed-a-ma-daisies (Reading-made-easys) ; and, 
in a corner, three or four second-hand volumes 
—perhaps one of Urquhart’s “ Rabelais,” 
Dublin edition, and two of “The Justice of 
ithe Peace, published in 1823; which latter 
the stannen’-keeper recommends to your 
attention as “an entertaining romance ;” 
| and, on being, with some trouble, undeceived 
on this point, says he’s no scholar (meaning 
that he can’t read), but that ’s what he bought 
it for. 

At our elbow, a ballad-singer, a young wo- 
man in old plaid cloak and very old straw 





rently ferocious verbal attacksuponeach other. | bonnet, strikes up, with a sweet Connaught 
Auctioneer, who is licensed and sells in regu-| lisp, and slightly nasal twang, “ The Sorrowful 





Lamentation of Patrick Donohue”—with the 
words “Come all you tender Christians ! ”— 
and soon summons around her a ring of 
listeners. She will sing da capo as long as 
the ballad appears to draw attention and cus- 
tom, and then she will change it or move off 
to another part of the fair. 

The hour of melody seems to have struck ; 
for, not far away we discover a second circle 
united by Orphean attraction. And here our 
curiosity is raised by the comment of a man 
who seems to be tearing himself away from 
the influence. The best ballad-singer this, he 
Aeclares, that he has heard these twenty 
years! To which another, assenting, says, 
“ In troth, it’s worth a ha’penny to hear him 
go over it, let alone the paper.” The min- 
strel is found to be a tall, sad, stooping man, 
about thirty-five ; his song, to the very fa- 
vourite tune of “ Youghal! Harbour,” is about 
two faithful lovers ; his vocal excellence con- 
sists in that he twirls every word several 
times round his tongue, wrapt in the notes of 
a soft, husky, tremulous voice. In this style 
of gracing—which is considered highly artis- 
tic, and tor which, I believe, “ humouring ” is 
the country phrase—the words are delivered 
somewhat as follows: 


This pay-air discoo-ooeyoor-ercéd with sich foo- 
oocy-oorce 0’ ray-ayizin, 
Ther may-aynin they ay-apee-ayx-esprayss'd so- 
ho-o-o cleerrrr, 
That fau-hor to lae ssen too-oo ther caw-aw-he- 
on-vairsay-ay-ashin, 
My ehe-ee-in-clinay-aheeay-ashin was for too-oo- 
hoo-hoo draw-aw-haw-ee-aw-a neerrrr. 


That is to say: 


This pair discourséd with such force of raysoning, 
Their meaning they expressed so clear, 

That for to listen to their conversation, 

My inclination was for to draw near. 


Urging our slow way through the crowd, 
we come within earshot of a shriller strain, 
which proceeds from two female vocalists, 
standing face to face, and yelling down 
one another’s throats. Agrarian politics, 
this time, and not of the most wholesome 
sort! That country lout—who tenders his 
copper with swaggering bashfulness, and, for 
careful preservation of the ballad, rolls it up 
into a wisp between his hands, and so thrusts 
it into his pocket—lout as he is, has, not im- 
probably, enough of musical ear and voice to 
enable him to revive the symphony and song 
of these strange damsels, by his winter fire- 
side, and at subsequent wakes and gatherings ; 
sprinkling into wild hearts the ignorance 
and foolishness—if it be no worse—of some 
poor conceited creature who perhaps bribed 
the printer with a few pence to exalt his 
trash into type. 

Does that fine gendarmerie of ours, the con- 
stabulary, never intermeddle with crime in 
its rarefied or gaseous form of song? Seldom; 
scarcely ever, see desiring the offender to 
“move on,” which the offender does—as far as 
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round the corner of the next lane. Notwith- 
standing all we hear about penal laws, the 
liberty of the subject is sacredly, almost super- 
stitiously, respected in Ireland. Listen for a 
moment to that vender of china-cement and 
polishing paste, who, rubbing his whitening 
and quicksilver with his palm on the edges 
of a roll of pence, invites the crowd to turn 
their iron spoons into silver, and their sauce- 
pans into atlas aleve: adding, that the 
composition is admirable for cleaning up a fire- 
lock—“and if yiz wuz only to take it out 
wanst a year to shoot an agent wid, yiz 
oughtn’t to grudge the price I’m axin’,— 
ha’pence a-piece, still on, or six for tup- 
pence!” Of course this is mere fun; but we 
must confess, too, that it is freedom of 
speech.* 

The muster of ballad-singers, to-day, is above 
the average ; for, see, here is another! A little 
elderly man, wearing a very large and ex- 
tremely elderly hat—his warehouse. He ac- 
companies his comic song with a fiddle, upon 
which he Jeans one of his red weazen cheeks, 
watching with twinkling black eyes the move- 
ments of his left hand on the strings. His 
fiddle is cheap-looking and cracked, and his 
bow is mended with packthread. When the 
harsh chords cease, and he lowers the instru- 
ment slowly from his chin, you observe that 
what seemed to be a continuous self-satisfied 
smile is, in reality, the effect of a dint or mus- 
cular contraction near his mouth; and that 
his expression of countenance is most doleful, 
He stands helplessly with the fiddle under one 
arm, and the sheaf of papers in his hands. 
Let us buy one of him; and then go home, 
and look over a certain sheaf of our own 
gathering, of publications in the same hum- | 

le, but not all unimportant, department of | 
literature. 

Here is our bundle—some ten dozen of 
the ordinary street ballads of Ireland ; com- 
prising, we have reason to think, specimens 
of almost every sort at present in vogue in the 
rural districts ; that is to say, all Ireland, ex- 
cept two or three of the largest towns with 
their immediate neighbourhoods, which have 
local and towny ballads of their own. They 
are, of course, “printed on gray paper with 
coarse type,” headed with most incompatible 
woodcuts, and filled with instances of every 
kind of typographical error; from mis- 
stopping and mis-spelling to omissions of words, 
lines, and half-stanzas ; so that, while intended 
for the perusal of the humblest, they often re- 
quire (as I once heard a girl complain) “a very 
good scholar to make thim out.” 

Nearly one-half of the whole number owe 
their inspiration to Cupid—a personage not 
uufrequently mentioned therein by name, and 
conducting about eighty per cent. of his fol- 
lowers to the happiest conclusion. In this 
class of songs, two things are observable, as 
truly reflecting the character of the people: 


* Heard by the writer as stated. 
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first, lawful wedlock is uniformly the aim and 
end: second, elopements are very usual, and 
are considered not in the least objectionable. 
Parents are habitually described as the 
natural enemies of true lovers ; and, as such, 
it is held not only allowable, but highly praise- 
worthy, to revile, deceive, and even directly 
to rob them. Yet the romantic or love-in-a- 
cottage principle which prevails among the 
Romeos and Juliets of polite fiction has no 
parallel here, for care is always taken to pro- 
vide one or other of the amorous couple with 
“ample means,” and oftentimes the exact 
amount of the dowry is impressively men- 
tioned. Instances of ladies of fortune falling 
in love with young men of the humblest rank, 
are (in the ballad world) extremely frequent ; 
sailors and servants, or “labouring-boys,” ap- 
pearing to be the most liable to such good 
fortune. On the other hand, it sometimes 
happens, but not nearly so often, that a gen- 
tleman is found laying his affection and pro- 
perty at the feet of a lowly maiden. The 
ladies, in truth, are by much the bolder 
wooers; witness the oldest and most popular 
ballad in our collection, which, in the present 
copy, commences thus : 

Rise up, William O'Reilly, and come along with me; 

I mean for to go with you, and leave this country ;* 
I'll leave my father’s dwelling, his money and fine 

lawn,+ 
So away goes William O’Reilly, and his dear Mour- 
neen Bawn. 


This ballad had its rise in an affair that 
happened in the north-west of Ireland about 
sixty-five years ago. William O’Reilly, or 
Willy Reilly, a young Catholic farmer, was 
tried at Sligo for the abduction of ” Miss 
Folliott, daughter of a gentleman of property ; 
but the young lady deposed that she had 
eloped with Willy of her own free will, and he 
was thereupon triumphantly acquitted. The 
fact of the Folliotts being aristocrats and of 
high Orange politics, invested the occurrence 
with a strong party interest ; which, com- 
bined with the romantic circumstances of the 
case, gave the ballad an extensive popularity, 
which it still retains. All over Ulster, at least, 
Willy Reilly is a household word; and the 
name—sometimes in the form of Reilly, some- 
times of O’Reilly—has become a stock name 
of the heroes of the ballad-makers. 

For another instance, less authorised by 
history, of this leap-year style of courtship, 
take “The Admired Love-Song of William and 
Eliza, of Lough-Erin Shore.” William becomes 
servant to “a lady of honour,” who falls in 
love with him, and brings him, first to Dublin, 
and thence to London. 


For three months in great consolation [says 
William ] 
This lady she did me adore, 
Saying, my Willy, do not be uneasy 
For leaving Lough-Erin shore, 


* Pronounced counteree, 


me A misprint for “land,” which is pronounced lawn in the 
orth, 
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Dear Willie, you'll roll in great splendour, 
With lords, dukes, and earls of fame ; 
You'll correspond with these nobles, 
And you shall be equal the same. 


In conclusion, William ; who at first really 
did appear somewhat uneasy, despite the 
splendour promised him, 

Is wed to a great English lady, 
The truth unto you I'll explore ; 
He hopes to roll in great splendour 
Once more on Lough-Erin shore, 


William, by the way, is, out of sight, the 
most popular, lyrically, of Christian names. 
The following damsel is no less demonstra- 


© | tive than the one just disposed of : 


It is of a nobleman’s daughter, 
So comely and handsome to hear, 

Her father possessed of great fortune, 
Full thirty-five thousand a year; 

He had but one only daughter, * 
Caroline is her name, we are told. 

One day, from her drawing-room window, 
She admired a young sailor so bold. 


His cheeks they appeared like two roses, 
His huir was as black as the jet, 
Young Caroline watch'd his departure, 
Walked round, and young William she met; 
She said, “I’m a nobleman’s daughter, 
Possessed of ten thousand in gold; 
I'll forsake both my father and mother, 
And wed my young sailor bold.” 


Young Caroline—an ante-dated Bloomer— 
assumes male attire, and 


Two years and a half on the ocean, 
She sailed with her young sailor bold. 


On her return, the effect of her novel 
style of dress on her father’s nerves, is de- 
scribed with commendable simplicity. 


Caroline went straightway to her father, 
In her jacket and trousers of blue; 

He received her, and that moment fainted, 
When first she appeared in [his] view. 


He recovers, however, from the shock com- 
municated by the blue trousers, and 


They are married, and Caroline’s portion 
Is twenty-five thousand in gold ; 

So now they are happy and cheerful, 
Caroline and her young sailor bold. 


Observe, that by a not uncommon rhythmical 
license, the accent of this lady’s name is shifted 
between the first syllable and the third, ac- 
cording to convenience. 

Our next heroine has set her heart upon her 


” 


parents’ “Bonny Labouring Boy,” and pro- 

ceeds thus : 

[ courted him for twelve long months, but little did 
I know 

My cruel parents thought to prove our overthrow. 

Being coerced— 


Eight hundred pounds and all my clothes I took 
that very night, 


‘And with the lad that I adored to Belfast I did take 


flight ; 
His love it has entangled me, and that I can’t deny, 
So to America I'll go with my bonny labouring boy. 


























‘Two ladies with military tastes, and no less 
than five with ungovernable nautical propen- 
sities—in other words, female soldiers and 
sailors—are commemofated in our bundle. 
The narrative of “The Undaunted Female” 
describes how young Mary, who was a damsel 
fair, so virtuous and so kind, enlisted in the 
regiment with her lover, and how 


They fought them on the Sutlej till the Indians did 
give o'er, 
Did Mary and her William in the late Indian war. 


We may here takean opportunity of quotin 
from another ballad, a singularly condensec 
and simple statement of the tender feelings of 
a young lady whose lover is a military gentle- 
man :— 


When I do awake in the morning, 
My breast it does tremble with woe ; 
To think that a youth who's so charming, 
Has such dangerous places to yo. 


The last verse of “The Handsome Cabin 
Boy” contains a remarkable passage : 


Then each man took a bumper, and drank “ Success 
to Troy,” 

And likewise to the cabin-boy, was neither man 
nor boy. 


The sailors drinking Success to Troy, would 
be indeed profoundly unintelligible ; were not 
the hypothesis open to us that the poet 
thought reason an unimportant matter, com- 
pared with rhyme. 

In “ The Lady and the Sailor,” occurs one of 
the very few bits which can be said to possess, 
accicentally or otherwise, any merit in thought 
or expression. It is this : 


As the lady and [the] sailor was crossing the deep, 
Says the lady to the sailor, “ You sigh in your sleep.” 
*“T once had a sweetheart,” the sailor did say, 
*« And by her cruel parents I was sent away.” 


The two following lines of “ Erin’s Lovely 
Home” are better yet; the speaker is a 
convict : 


There is seven links upon my chain, and every link 
a year 
Before I can return again to the arms of my dear. 


Some of the comic and satirical ~_ are 


not without spirit ; but, as a general rule, the 
style of this class of ballads is even more 
wretched than their typography. In one 
amorous ditty, the lover says : 


I drew up near this lovely maid, 

All with a complaisanting smile, 
My heart being captivated quite, 

I stood and viewed her for awhile. 


In another, he avers : 


Her slender waist and carriage has fractured my 
poor brain. 


A third song commences in language which 
the poet or the printer, or both, have con- 





| trived with great success to invest with the 
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not uncommon poetical merit of impenetrable 
obscurity : 


Being in the month of May, when all vesitudes 
was gay, 
A young shepperdess came viewing on her flock. 


And in a fourth the swain inquires of his 
Mary : 


Ah, lovely creature, the pride of Nature ! 
Did Cupid send you to the Shannon side? 


whereto, properly enough, 


She then made answer, it’s all [romance, Sir,] 
For you to flatter a simple dame ; 

I’m not so stupid or duped by Cupid, 

So I defy you on me to schame. 


On the whole, mythology has gone much 
out of esteem. Our present collection fur- 
nishes only one thorough specimen of the 
old classical-allusion ballad style; namely, 
“The Maid of Slievebawn ;” which opens with 
Cupid and Morpheus, and prefers its own 
heroine to Venus with her peacocks, to the 
Nine Muses, and likewise to Juno, “when 
drawn in her chariot by swans.” The writer, 
to get himself into a proper frame of mind 
for inspiration, proposes to “range to and 
fro,” 


Reflecting on Cupid, who on me did promise to 
fawn ; 


adding— 


I’m trepanned in love's chains, and in pain for the 
maid of Slievebawn. 


He proceeds as follows, in a state of mind 
sublimely distracted : 


The grand King of England, this beautiful maid he 
had seen, 

He would not let Paris deprive that fiir maid of his 
queen ; 

To Old Ireland he'd sail to O'Neill at that fair one’s 
demand, 


His grand Trojan troops he'd encamp at the foot of 
Slievebawn. 


Let us now turnto the Party Ballads. Of 
these we have fourteen ; some poetical, some 
on Church polemics. 

In Ireland, the mass of the people re- 
cognise but two great parties; the one, 
composed of Catholics, patriots, would-be 
rebels—these being interchangeable ideas ; 
the other, of Protestants, Orangemen, wrong- 
ful holders of estates, and oppressors in 
general—these also being interchangeable 
ideas. It is true, there are Protestants 
who rank on the popular side, and who, on 
occasion, receive tumultuous applause from 
the common cry. Smith O’Brien and John 
Mitchell were of these; and the Young 
Irelanders exerted themselves to build an 
Irish party, on other than the old ground 
of priestly Catholicism ; but herein lay one 
cause of their failure. THE PEOPLE, in the 
confused brains of its many heads, could 
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not, would not, and will not understand 
more than two parties. The exceptions are 
too few to affect their general habit of mind, 
if, indeed, the inany-headed (when they came 
to think of it) would really trust a Protestant 
patriot, save in the belief of his readiness 
to join the true Church, when the proper 
time should arrive. Such of their own clergy 
as profess “loyalty,” are considered to know 
what they are about. 

“The Brave Defenders of the Church of 
Rome,” is in celebration of one of the boys of 
the *98, who was sent to “ Vandimonds 
land” 

Because he was head leader 
Of Father Murphy's Shelmoneers. 


The Reverend General Murphy, one of the 
most renowned of the chiefs of 98, who used 
to boast of catching the heretic balls in his 
fingers, is often alluded to in these ballads. 
This ballad and some of the others were, 
no doubt, written many years ago; but their 
sentiments are by no means out of date; and 
Father Murphy’s fame vividly survives in 
some of the most recent effusions. The fourth 
verse of The Brave Defenders presents a 
curious junction of the theologist with the 
insurgent: 


For being a Roman Catholic I was trampled on by 
Harry’s breed, 

[meaning Henry VIII.] 

And for fighting in defence of my God, my country, 
and my creed ; 

Transubstantiation is the faith that we depend upon; 

Look and you will find it in the sixth chap, of St. 
John. 

As Moses and Elias, they told us of our heavenly 
church, 

That we in future ages should suffer persecution 
much. 


Four songs resound the praises of “ brave 
Dr. Cahill,” who appears to have sprung 


into sudden popularity on the strength of) 


some amiable remarks of the brave Doctor, 
to the effect, that there was not a man, 
woman, or child in France, who would not 
dance with joy at the prospect of a favourable 
opportunity of plunging a knife into the body 
of an Englishman. The first, is called “The 
Penal Law,” and says: 


Brave Dr. Cahill he does not despair, 

He wrote some fine letters our spirits to cheer. 
Chorus. 

Be sober and steady, and mind what you’re at, 

It’s not like ’98,—there is something in that. 


The chorus to verse three, is varied thus: 


It’s not like Ballingarry, so mind what you're at, 
Nor the days of John Mitchell,—there is something 
in that. 


“Tt’s not like” is a common idiom, im- 
plying that the business will be better 
managed next time. 

The “New Song on the great Dr. Cahill’s 
Visit to England,” is addressed to “you 
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Romans throughout England’s nation,” and 


| declares the Doctor’s object to be to : 


Join us in true combination 
Against a vile heretic tribe. 


After several rather truculent lines, it ends 
thus : 


We have noble fine brave men in England, 
We have them in France and in Spain; 
We have them across the Atlantic, 
Preparing to come o'er the main. 
We have noble brave Cahill, our leader, 
And millions of heroes at home, 
Then why should we longer be craving? [craven] 
But fearlessly fight for our own. 


In the next lay, another doctor divides the 
honours with the great Cahill. The Poem 
is called “Doctors Betagh and Cahill,” and 
commences significantly : 


Come all you loose young fellows, you know well 
what I mean, 

Prepare yourselves in time my boys, [’d have yon 
mind the green ; 

The weather it looks gloomy, J think we're near a 
change, 

And little John, the Lepreghaun, he is nearly quite 
deranged. 

Chorus. 

So get your hooks in order, boys, be ready for your 
work ; 

Now is your time or never, boys, before we are all 
burked. 


“Little John,” means the Prime Minister, 
| who is constantly satirised in the same crush- 
ing manner. ‘The nature of the expected 
|reaping for which the hooks are to be kept in 
order, is made plain enough a few lines 
farther down : 


Father Murphy was a reaper, the best I ever seen, 
He reaped away without delay—he loved the sham- 
rock green. 


Here is a caution against traitors in the 
camp : 





So if you hire a reaper, take care of who you chose, 

Don’t be like me, Master Edward, or your corn you 
will lose ; 

The traitor’s name was Reynolds—attend to what } 
say, 

Before the work it was commenced he did us all 
betray. 


| Inconclusion, Eighteen Hundred and Fifty- 
|two, the year of hope and dread, is thus 
| alluded to : 


That holy prophet as I call, Dr. Betagh was his 
name, 

The last sermon he preached was in Rosemary-lane; 

Many signs, he said, and tokens through the seasons 
we would see, 

Large hail with heavy lightnings after ’47 it would 
be. 


In Eighteen Hundred and Ten, he prophesied, it's 
true, 
That Ireland would flourish in the year Fifty-two; 
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He prophesied America for us our rights would gain, 
In spite of England’s perfidy they’ll burst our galling 
chain. 


The “New Hunting Song” is an allegory. 
Brought to the bar of zoological science, it is 
rather faulty ; for it represents the “Scorpion” 
in the character of a beast of the chase pur- 
sued with horn and hound. Neither can the 
geographical details of this ballad escape 
criticism. The scorpion is hunted to Athlone, 
Killaloe, Hanover, Dover, the rocks of Gib- 
raltar, and a few other localities, until finally 
run down into the Red Sea. 


And to join the chase from every place 
The sportsmen they will gather, 
From America, both France and Spain, 
In spite of wind or weather ; 
The bravest hunters that can be, 
Brave Cahill has them selected, 
&e., &e. 


“The Heroes of 98 ” announces its subject 


in its title, and is more happy in a tolerably 
relevant illustration than most of its fellow 
lyrics ; being headed with a woodcut repre- 
senting aman running a sword through the 
body of another man. “ Tara’s Hill, or Erin’s 
Glory,” is of similar import ; referring with 
opprobrium to Strongbow, Oliver Cromwell, 
Dutch Bill, and other historical characters by 
whom “we were wrecked with tormentation.” 
The noticeable part of this ballad is the 
patch at the end of it, glaringly different from 
the rest of the stuff : 


Now, to conclude, God send long life to Queen 
Victoria, 

And that we may see our nation free from vile Whig 
or Tory; 

May plenty smile round Erin's Isle—may peace and 
freedom flourish, 

May all agree in unity, and broils and quarrels perish! 


This exemplifies the trick of mouth-honour 
made inveterate in the Irish “million,” by 
long contact with superiors to whom they 
feel no true submission. 

In truth, the mass of the Irish people, poli- 
tically considered, have not one clear or even 
semi-transparent notion about their griev- 
ances, or wishes, or aims, or means, or loves, 
or hates, beyond this: that they recognise, 
in a way, two parties, looming in misty 
antagonism; and would (if excited to the 
proper pitch) do anything they could think 
of, or that any one could put into their heads, 
to get the better of raz oTHER PARTY. Their 
agitators have crammed them with unscru- 
pulous rhetoric, and have found ignorance 
the best digester of that sort of food. They 
are a people of units cohering externally by 
the mouldings of habit ; destitute of a vital 
bond, or common purpose. If, at times, this 
people assume the shape and motion of a 
community, the force is still external, and, as 
it were, galvanic ; for the immediate conse- 
quence of its withdrawal is a relapse into 
fragmentary feebleness. 
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“The Irish Emigrant’s Address to his Trish 
Landlord,” exults in the turning of the tables, 
by which their “ honours,” the landlords, are 
to be reduced to the poor-house and Jndia 
Buck (Indian-corn porridge). It is sung to 
the tune of “O Susanna, don’t you cry for 
me,” and opens thus : 


I’m now going to a country where 
From Poor-rates I'll be free, 

For poor Ireland's going to the dogs 
As fast as fast can be; 

You know you'd like to stop me, 
So I'll do it on the sly ; 

With me I'll take a half-year’s rent, 
Your Honour—won't you ery? 


This ballad, treating, not without sarcastic 
force, of passing events and sharp actualities, 
must sink fast into the ears of its audiences, 
and somewhat deeply too. The copy we quote 
was purchased from two women, singing it 
loud and shrill through a town on a fair or 
market day. They seemed to have plenty of 
eager customers, and more attentive listeners, 
It appears worth while to add some further 
extracts : 

I don't believe I ped the rint 
Within the last three years, 
And so I owe your Honour 
Some trifle of arrears ; 
I mention this, because I think 
You'd like to say good-bye ! 
For these arrears I have them snug ; 
Your Honour, don’t you cry. 
Chorus. 
O, your Honour !—the Poor-house is your dart, 
Before, like those by famine died, your childer breaks 
your heart. 


“Your dart,” is vernacular for “your re- 
source.” Verse five, relates how his Honour 
sent his bailiff: 


For fear I'd stir the corn, 

But his efforts they did fail ; 
For I tied him in the barn, 

And that night I took leg-bail. 


Verse seven, proceeds— 


I hope your Honour may have luck 
When all the country’s waste, 
And when they give out-door relief, 
May your Honour get a taste. 
But if they build a union 
For the landlords there to fly, 
And you get in—why, then I think 
Your Honour need not cry. 


And, in concluding, this Irish emigrant 
(who is a very different character from the 
sentimental one who sits upon the stile) sings 
sarcastically : 


Now, when I’m landed in New York, 
That moment I will get 

A gallon of rum, and drink your health, 
With what I’m in your debt. 


It would appear that the parallel which 
has become stereotyped in the newspaper 
phrase of “Irish Exodus,” is not to be left 
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imperfect in the point of spoliation of the 
Egyptians. 

“The Poor Irish Bard” also descants on 
distress, emigration, Dives and Lazarus, but 
in a moralising and mendicant key. His 
explanation of one of the misfortunes of the 
country, asks quotation :— 


To kill your potato crop—rent them asunder 
By the nocturnal clap of the cloud’s roaring thunder. 


which, perhaps, enables us to realise some 
amount of prophetic meaning in Nat Lee’s 
line, 

A mad potato on the whirlwind flies. 


This has taken us out of the domain of 
Party. Of songs of general. Patriotism, we 
have five; on sea-voyages, wrecks, and pi- 
rates, eight, including “ A Lamentation on 
the Loss of the Barque Edmond,” with the 
names of the passengers lost, given at foot. 
Of regular “ Farewells to Ireland” (besides 
numberless ballads that refer to or conclude 
in America), we have three. “ Patrick Fitz- 
patrick’s Farewell” presents a rude picture 
of misery, which is unexaggerated and 
touching. 


Those three long years I’ve laboured hard, as any 
on Erin’s Isle, 
And still was scarcely able my family to keep; 
My tender wife and children three, under the lash 
of misery, 
Unknown to friends and neighbours, I’ve often seen 
to weep. 


Sad grief it seized her tender heart, when forced | 


her only cow to part, 
And canted * was before her face, the Poor-rates 
for to pay ; 
Cut down in all her youthful bloom, she’s gone into 
her silent tomb ; 
Forlorn I will mourn her loss when in America. 


The popular hopes of emigrants are thus 
expressed :— 


Let Erin’s sons and daughters fair now for the 
promised land prepare, 


America, that beauteous soil, will soon your toils | 


repay ; 
Employment it is plenty there; on beef and mutton 
you can fare; 
From five to six dollars is your wages every day. 
Now see what money has come o’er those three years 
from Columbia’s shore, 
But for it numbers now was laid all in their silent 
clay ; 
Califcrnia’s golden mines [my boys] are open now 
te crown our joys, 
So all our hardships we'll dispute when in 
America. 


We have five Criminal ballads; the usual 
characteristics of which class are, that the 
judge is cruel, the counsel for the prisoner 
“noble” and “bold,” and the prisoner him- 
self an object of deep sympathy. 

The glories of the great French Emperor, 
once a favourite theme, linger in two effu- 
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sions. The “Grand Conversation on the 
Remains of Napoleon” is immensely absurd ; 
but “Buonaparte’s Farewell to Paris” de- 
mands our last spare moments for its opening 
stanza. 


I'll visit that splendid citadel metropolis called Paris, 
Situated every morning by Sol’s refulgent beams; 
Conjoined by bright Aurora advancing from the 
orient, 
With radiant light adorning in pure shining rays; 
Commanding Cynthia to retire where the windows 
glance like fire, 
The universe admire their merchandize and store, 
With Flora’s sprerding fragrance the fertile plains 
to decorate, 
To illvminat:; 
French shor». 


he royal Corsican again to the 


What follows is not unworthy of this com- 
mencement ; but we can do no more than 
advert to the affecting antithesis, wherein 
“ Napoecn Buonaparte, the conqueror of 
nations,” who “trampled Dukes and Earls, 
and splendid congregations,” complains of 
being “ Now in a desart isle annoyed with 
rats.” 

About a dozen miscellaneous, and half-a- 
dozen intentionally comic ballads—sung with 
eccentric choruses—go nigh to exhaust our 
collection. The comic ballads have, perhaps, 
more nature and smartness than those of any 
other class, and are remarkably free from 
improprieties: which, in some cases, their 
subjects and general downrightness might 
|seem to foreshadow. 

Any didactic essay on ballads might fairly 
be expected to commence with the remark 
that a wise old writer has said, “Let me 
make the ballads of a nation, and who will 
}may make the laws.” This saw (which is 
somewhat rhetorical in form, and exceedingly 
musty) is at least as applicable to melodious, 
credulous, impulsive Ireland, as to any other 
country in the world. And, certainly, in the 
matter of ballads—let the laws be what they 
may—Ireland is far enough from having 
justice done to her. The humble dwellings 
of the land are pervaded by the national 
melodies; many of which have become the 
darlings of the world and of fame, whilst 
|many others, perhaps some as beautiful, have 
never been noted down, and are perishing 
yearly, by twos and threes, or lingering only 
with an old nurse, and an old piper, here and 
there. Moore’s words flew high above these 
humble dwellings; nor have any of the Young- 
Ireland lyrics in the least sueceeded in becom- 
ing, in the true sense, popular. The sphere 
of Moore’s songs was the drawing-room ; of 
Young-Ireland’s, the Repeal Meeting-room 
{aud the Club-room. Songs for a people must 
|find their natural element beside the cottage 
hearth. Such simple and pathetic ditties, in 
\the old Irish tongue, are still sometimes 
heard. 
| In the English tongue, the national songs of 
| Treland—perhaps comprising three-fourths of 
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about the streets and country towns, and sold | 
by wandering pedlars ; just such ballads, in 
short, as we have quoted and described. 
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At the “ Féte de Dieu,” in Vienna (the 
Frohnleichnamsfest), religious rites are not 
confined to the places of worship ;—the whole 
city becomes a church. Altars rise in every 
street, and high mass is performed in the 
open air, amid clouds of incense and showers 
of holy water. The Emperor himself and his 
family swell the procession. 

I am an English workman ; and, having 
taken a cheering glass of Kronewetter with 
the worthy landlord of my lodgings, I saun- 
tered forth to observe the day’s proceedings. 
I crossed the Platz of St. Ulrick, and thence 
proceeded to the high street of Mariahilf— 
an important suburb of Vienna. I passed 
two stately altars on my way, and duly raised 
my hat, in obedience to the custom of the 
country. <A little crowd was collected round 
the parish church of Mariahilf; and, antici- 
pating that a procession would pass, I took 
my stand among the rest of the expectant 
populace. A few assistant police, in light 
blue-grey uniforms with green facings, kept | 
the road. 

A bustle about the church-door, and a 
band of priests, attendants, and—what pleased 
me most—a troop of pretty little girls came, 
two and two, down the steps, and’into the | 
road. I xremember nothing of the procession 
but those beautiful and innocent children, 
adorned with wreaths and ribbons for the| 
occasion. I was thinking of the rosy faces I 
had left at home, when my reflections were 
interrupted by a peremptory voice, exclaim-| 
ing, “Take off your hat!” I should have 
obeyed with alacrity at any other moment ; | 
but there was something in the manner 
and tone of the “ Polizerdiener’s” address | 
which touched my pride, and made me} 
obstinate. I drew back a little. The order 
was repeated; the crowd murmured. I 
half turned to go; but, the next moment, 
my hat was struck off my head by the police- 
assistant. 

What followed was mere confusion. I} 
struck the “Polizerdiener ;” and, in return, 
received several blows on the head from 
behind with a heavy stick. In less than ten 
minutes I was lodged in the police-office of 
the district ; my hat broken and my clothes 
bespattered with the blood which had dropped, 
and was still dropping, from the wounds in 
my head. 

I had full time to reflect upon the obstinate 
folly which had produced this result; nor | 
were my reflections enlivened by the manners 
of the police-agents attached to the office. 
They threatened me with heavy pains and | 
punishments ; and the Polizerdiener whom [| 
had struck assured me, while stanching his! 
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still-bleeding nose, that I should have at least 
“three months for this.” 

After several hours’ waiting in the dreary 
office, I was abruptly called into the com- 
missioner’s room. ‘The commissioner was 
seated at a table with writing materials 
before him, and commenced immediately, in a 
sharp offensive tone, a species of examination. 
After my name and country had been de- 
manded, he asked : 

“Of what religion are you ?” 

“T am a Protestant.” 

“So! Leave the room.” 

I had made no complaint of my bruises, 
because I did not think this the proper place 
to do so; although the man who dealt them 
was present. He had assisted, stick in hand, 
in taking me to the police-office. He was in 
earnest conversation with the Polizerdiener, 
but soon left the office. From that instant 
I never saw him again; nor, in spite of 
repeated demands, could I ever obtain redress 
for, or even recognition of, the violence I had 
suffered. 

Another weary hour, and I was consigned 


|to the care of a police-soldier ; who, armed 


with sabre and stick, conducted me through 
the crowded city to prison. It was then two 
o’clock. 

The prison, situated in the Spenzler Gasse, 
is called the “ Polizer-Hampt-Direction.”’ We 
descended a narrow gut, which had no 
outlet, except through the prison gates. They 
were slowly opened at the summons of my 
conductor. I was beckoned into a long 
gloomy apartment, lighted from one side ouly ; 


jand having a long counter running down its 


centre ; chains and handcuffs hung upon the 
walls. 

An official was standing behind the counter. 
He asked me abruptly : 

“ Whence come you ?” 

“From England,” I answered. 

“Where ’s that?” 

“In Great Britain ; close to France.” 

The questioner behind the counter cast an 
inquiring look at my escort :— 

“Ts it?” he asked. 

The subordinate answered him in a pleasant 
way, that I had spoken the truth. Happily 


'an Englishman, it seems, is a rarity within 


those prison walls. 

I was passed into an adjoining room, which 
reminded me of the back parlour of a Holy- 
well Street clothes shop, only that it was rather 
lighter. Its sides consisted entirely of sets of 
great pigeon-holes, each occupied by the 
habiliments or effects of some prisoner. 

“Have you any valuables ?” 

“Few enough.” My purse, watch, and pin 
were rendered up, ticketed, and deposited in 
one of the compartments. I was then beckoned 
into a long paved passage or corridor down 
some twenty stone steps, into the densest 
gloom. Presently I discerned before me a 
massive door studded with bosses, and crossed 
with bars and bolts. A police-soldier, armed 
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with a drawn sabre, guarded the entrance to 
Punishment-Room, No. 1. The bolts gave 
way; and, in a few moments, I was a prisoner 
within. 

Punishment Room, No. 1, is a chamber 
some fifteen paces long by six broad, with a 
tolerably high ceiling and whitened walls. 
It has but two windows, and they are placed 
at each end of one side of the chamber. 
They are of good height, and look out upon 
an enclosed gravelled space, variegated with 
a few patches of verdure. The room is 
tolerably light. On each side are shelves, as 
in barracks, for sleeping. In one corner, by 
the window, is a stone sink; in another, a 
good supply of water. 

Such is the prison; but the prisoners! 
There were forty-eight—grey-haired men 
and puny boys—all ragged, and stalking with 
slippered feet from end to end with list- 
less eyes. Some, all eagerness; some, crushed 
and motionless; some, scared and stupid ; 
now singing, now swearing, now rushing about 
playing at some mad game; now hushed or 
whispering, as the loud voice of the Vater 
(or father of the ward) is heard above the 
uproar, calling out “Ruke !” (“ Order !”’) 

On my entrance I was instantly surrounded 
by a dozen of the younger jail-birds, amid a 
shout of “Ein Zuwachs! Ein Zuwachs!” which 
I was not long in understanding to be the 
name given to the last comer. “ Was haben 
sie?” (What has he done?) was the next 
eager cry. “Struck a Polizerdiener!” “ Ei! 
das ist gut!” was the hearty exclamation ; 
and I was a favourite immediately. One dirty 
villanous-looking fellow, with but one eye, 
and very little light in that, took to handling 
my clothes; then inquired if I had any money 
“up above?” Upon my answering in the 
affirmative my popularity immediately in- 
creased. They soon made me understand 
that I could “draw” upon the pigeon-hole 
bank to indulge in any such luxuries as beer 
or tobacco, 

People breakfast early in Vienna ; and, as I 
had tasted nothing since that meal, I was very 
hungry ; but I was not to starve; for soon we 
heard the groaning of bolts and locks, and the 
police-soldier who guarded the door, appeared, 
bearing in his hand a red earthen pot, sur- 
mounted by a round flat loaf of bread “for 
the Englishman.” I took my portion with 
thanks, and found that the pipkin contained a 
thick porridge made of lentils, prepared with 
meal and fat; in the midst of which was 
a piece of fresh boiled beef. The cake was 
of a darkish colour; but good wholesome 
bread. Altogether, the meal was not un- 
savoury. Many a greedy eye watched me as 
I sat on the end of the hard couch, eating 
my dinner. One wretched man seeing that 
I did not eat all, whispered a proposal to 
barter his dirty neckerchief—which he took 
off in my presence—for half of my loaf. I 
satisfied his desires, but declined the recom- 
pense. My half-emptied pipkin was thankfully 
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taken by another man, under the pietence of 
“ cleaning it.” 

One of my fellow-prisoners approached me. 

“Tt is getting late,” said he ; “do you know 
what you have got to do?” 

0; 

“You are the ‘ Zuwachs’ (latest accession), 
and it is your business to empty and clean out 
the ‘ Kiefel’” (the sink, &c.) 

“The devil !” 

“ But I dare say,” he added, carelessly, “ if 
you pay the Vater a ‘ mass-bier, ” (something 
less than a quart of beer), “he wili make some 
of the boys do it for you.” 

“With all my heart.” 

“ av a rug ? ” 

2 ey you a rug 

“You must ask the Corporal, at seven 
o’clock ; but I dare say the Vater will find 
you one—for a ‘mass-bier’—if you ask 
him.” 

I saw that a mass-bier would do a great 
deal in an Austrian prison. 

The Vater, who was a prisoner like the 
rest, was appealed to. He was a tall, burly- 
looking young man, with a frank countenance. 
He had quitted his honest calling of butcher, 
and had taken to smuggling tobacco into the 
city. This is a heavy crime ; for, the growth, 
manufacture, and sale of tobacco, is a strict 
Imperial monopoly. Accordingly, his punish- 
ment had been proportionately severe—two 
years’ imprisonment. The sentence was now 
approaching completion ; and, on account of 
good conduct, he had received the appoint- 
ment of Vater to Punishment Room No. 1. 
The benefits wee enumerated to me with 
open eyes by one of the prisoners—* Double 
rations, two rugs, and a mass-bier a-day !” 

The result of my application to the Vater 
was the instant calling out of several young 
lads, who crouched all day in the darkest end 
of the room—a condemned corner, abounding 
in vermin ; and J heard no more of the sink 
and so forth. The next day a new New-comer 
occupied my position. 

At about seven o'clock the bolts were 
again withdrawn, the ponderous door opened, 
and the Corporal—who seemed to fill the 
oftice of ward-inspector—marched into the 
chamber. He was provided with a small 
note-book and a pencil, and made a general 
inquiry into the wants and complaints of the 
prisoners. Several of them asked for little 
indulgencies. All these were duly noted 
down to be complied with the next day— 
always supposing that the prisoner possessed 
a small capital “up above.” I stepped for- 
ward, and humbly made my request for a rug. 

“You?” exclaimed the Corporal, eyeing 
me sharply. “Oh! you are the Englishman ? 
—No!’ 

I heard some one near me mutter: “So; 
struck a policeman! No mercy for him from 
the other policemen—any of them.” 

The Vater dared not help me ; but two of 
his most intimate friends made me lie down 
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between them ; and, swaddled in their rugs, J 
passed the night miserably. The hard boards, 
and the vermin, effectually broke my slumbers. 

The morning came. The rules of the prison 
required that we should all rise at six, roll up 
the rugs, lay them at the heads of our beds, 
and sweep out the room. Weary and sore, I 
_ the prison while these things were done. 

ven the morning ablution was comfortless 
and distressing ; a pocket-handkerchief serving 
but indifferently for a tcwel. 

Restless activity now took full possession of 
the prisoners. There was not the combined 
shouting or singing of the previous day ; but 
there was independent action, which broke 
out in various ways. Hunger had roused 
them ; the prison allowance is one meal a 
day ; and although, by husbanding the supply, 
some few might eke it out into several re- 
pasts, the majority had no such control over 
their appetite. Tall, gaunt lads, just starting 
into men, went roaming about with wild 
eyes, purposeless, pipkin in hand, although 
hours must elapse before the meal would 
come. Caged beasts pace their narrow prisons 
with the same uniform and unvarying motion. 

At last eleven o’clock came. The barred 
door opened, and swiftly, yet with a terrible 
restraint—knowing that the least disorder 
would cost them a day’s dinner —the pri- 
soners mounted the stone steps, and passed 
slowly, in single file, before two enormous 
caldrons, A cook, provided with a long 
ladle, stood by the side of each ; and, with a 
dexterous plunge and a twist, a portion of 
porridge and a small block of beef were fished 
up and dashed into the pipkin extended by 
each prisoner. Another official stood ready 
with the flat loaves. In a very short time, 
the whole of the prisoners were served. 

Hunger seasoned the mess; and I was 
sitting on the bedstead-end enjoying it, when 
the police-soldier appeared on the threshold, 
ealling me by name. 

“You must leave—instantly.” 

“T am ready,” I said, starting up. 

“Have you a rug ?” 

“No.” 

I hurried out into the dark passage. I 
was conducted to the left; another heavy 
door was loosened, and I was thrust into a 
gloomy cell, bewildered, and almost speech- 
less with alarm. I was not alone. Some 
half-dozen melancholy wretches crouching in 
one corner, were disturbed by my entrance ; 
but half-an-hour had scarcely elapsed, when 
the police-soldier again appeared, and I was 
hurried out. We proceeded through the 
passage by which I had first entered. In my 
way past the nest of pigeon-holes “up above,” 
some—only a few—of my valuables were re- 
stored tome. Presently asingle police-soldier 
led me into the open street. 

The beautiful air and sunshine! how I ep- 
joyed them as we passed through the heart 
of the city. Bei’m Magistrat, at the corner 
of the Kohlmarket, was our destination. We 
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entered its porticoed door, ascended the stone 
stairs, and went into a small office, where the | 
most repulsive-looking official I have any- | 
where seen, noted my arrival in a book, | 
Thence we passed into another pigeon-holed 
chamber ; where I delivered up my little pro- | 
perty, as before, “for its security.” A few || 
minutes more, and I was safely locked in a | 
small chamber, having one window darkened 
by a wooden blind. My companions were a 
few boys, a courier—who, to my surprise, 
addressed me in English—and a man with 
blazing red hair. 

In this place, I passed four days, occupied | 
by what I suppose I may designate “my 
trial.” The first day was enlivened by a | 
violent attack which the jailer made upon the 
red-headed man for looking out of window. He | 
seized the fiery locks, and beat their owner's | 
head against the wall. I had to submit that } 
day to a degrading medical examination. 

On the second day I was called to appear 
before the “ Rath,” or counsel. The process | 
of examination is curious. It is considered 
necessary to the complete elucidation of a 
ease, that the whole life and parentage of the 
accused should be made known; and I was 
thus exposed to a series of questions which I | 
had never anticipated:—'The names and 
countries of both my parents; their station; | 
the ages, names, and birthplaces of my bro- | 
thers and sisters; my own babyhood, educa- | 
tion, subsequent behaviour, and adventures; | 
my own account, with the minutest details of 
the offence I had committed. It was more like 
a private conference than an examination. The 
Rath was alone—with the exception of his 
secretary, who diligently recorded my answers. | 
While being thus perseveringly catechised, | 
the Rath sauntered up and down; putting his | 
interminable questions in a friendly chatty | 
way, as though he were taking a kindly | 
interest in my history, rather than pursuinga | 
judicial investigation. Whenthe examination | 
was concluded, the secretary read over every | 
word to me, and I confirmed the report with | 
my signature. 

The Rath promised to do what he could for | 
me ; and J was then surprised and pleased by 
the entrance of myemployer. The Rath recom- | 
mended him to write to the English Embassy | 
in my behalf, and allowed him to send me | 
outer clothing better suited to the interior of 
a prison than the best clothes I had donned | 
to spend the holiday in. 

I went back to my cell with a lightened | 
heart. I was, however, a little disconcerted 
on my return by the courier, who related 
an anecdote of a groom, of his acquaint- | 
ance, who had persisted in smoking a cigar | 
while passing a sentinel ; and who, in pu- | 
nishment therefor, had been beaten by a | 
number of soldiers, with willow rods; and 
whose yells of pain had been heard far | 
beyond the prison walls. What an anticipa- 
tion! Was I to be similarly served? I | 


thought it rather a suspicious circumstance 
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that my new friend appeared to be thoroughly 
conversant with all the details (I suspect Sock 
personal experience) of the — and prison 
system of Vienna. He told me (but I had 
no means of testing the correctness of his 
information) that there were twenty Ratherrn, 
or Counsellors; that each had his private 
chamber, and was assisted by a confidential 
secretary ; that every offender underwent a 
private examination by the Rath cm to 
investigate his case—the Rath having the 
| power to call all witnesses, and to examine 
them, singly, or otherwise, as he thought 
roper ; that on every Thursday the “ Raths- 
coals ” met in conclave; that each Rath 
brought forward the particular cases which 
he had investigated, explained all its bearings, 
attested his report by documentary evidence 
— by his secretary, and pronounced 
nis opinion as to the amount of punishment 
to be inflicted. The question was then decided 
by a majority. 

On the third day, I was suddenly sum- 
moned before the Rath, and found myself side 
by side with my accuser. He was in private 
clothes. 

“Herr Tuci,” exclaimed the Rath, trying 
to pronounce my name, but utterly disguising 
it, “you have misinformed me. The con- 
stable says he did not knock your hat off—he 
only pulled it off.” 

adhered to my statement. The Polizer- 

diener nudged my elbow, and whispered, 

“Don’t be alarmed—it will not go hard with 
ou,” 

“ Now, constable,” said the Rath; “ what 
harm have you suffered in this affair ?” 

“My uniform is stained with blood.” 

“From my head!” I exclaimed. 

“From my nose,” interposed the Polizer- 
diener. 

“In any case it will wash out,” said the 
Rath. 

“And you,” he added, turning to me,— 
“are you willing to indemnify this man for 
damage done ?” 

I assented ; and was then removed. 

On the following morning I was again sum- 
moned to the Rath’s chamber. His secretary 
—who was alone—met me with smiles and 
congratulations ; he announced to me the sen- 
tence—four days’ imprisonment. I am afraid 
I did not evince that degree of pleasure which 
was expected from me; but I thanked him; 
was removed; and, in another hour, was 
reconducted to Punishment Room, No. 1. 

The four days of sentence formed the 
lightest part of the adventure. My mind 
was at ease: I knew the worst. Additions 
to my old companions had arrived in the 
interval. We had an artist among us, who 
was allowed, in consideration of his talents, 
to retain a sharp cutting implement fashioned 
by himself from a flat piece of steel—knives 
and books being, as the most dangerous objects 
in prison, rigidly abstracted from us. He 
manufactured landscapes in straw, gummed 
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upon pieces of blackened wood. Straw was 
obtained, in a natural state, of green, yellow, 
and brown ; and these, when required, were 
converted into differently-tinted reds, by a 
few hours’ immersion in the Kiefel. He also 
kneaded bread in the hand, until it became as 
hard and as plasticasclay. This he modelled 
into snuff-boxes, (with strips of rag for hinges, 
and a piece of whalebone for a spring,) 
draughts, chess-men, pipe-bowls, and other 
articles. When dry, they became hard and 
serviceable; and he sold them among the 
prisoners and the prison officials. He ob- 
tained thus a number of comforts not afforded 
by the prison regulations. 

On Sunday, I attended the Catholic chapel 
attached to the prison—a damp unwholesome 
cell. I stood among a knot of prisoners, 
enveloped in a nauseous vapour; whence 
arose musty, mouldy, rotten, effluvia which 
gradually overpowered my senses. I felt 
them leaving me, and tottered towards the 
door. I was promptly met by a man who 
seemed provided for emergencies of the kind ; 
for, he held a vessel of cold water; poured 
some of it into my hands, and directed me to 
bathe my temples. I partly recovered ; and, 
faint and dispirited, staggered back to the 
prison. I had not, however, lain long upon , 
my bed (polished and slippery from constant 
use), when the prison guard came to my 
side, holding in his hand a smoking basin of 
egg soup “for the Englishman.” It was sent 
by the mistress of the kitchen. I received the 
offering of a kind heart to a foreigner in 
trouble, with a blessing on the donor. 

On the following Tuesday, after an im- 
prisonment of, in all, nine days, during which 
I had never slept without my clothes, I was 
discharged from the prison. In remembrance 
of the place, I brought away with me a straw 
landscape and a bread snuff-box, the works 
of the prison artist. 

On reaching my lodging I looked into my 
box. It was empty. 

“Where are my books and papers?” I 
asked my landlord. 

The police had taken them on the day after 
my arrest. 

“ And my bank-notes ?” 

“ Here they are!” exclaimed my landlord, 
triumphantly. “I expected the police; I 
knew you had money somewhere, so I took 
the liberty of searching until I found it. The 
police made particular inquiries about your 
cash, and went away disappointed, taking the 
other things with them.” 

“ Would they have appropriated it ?” 

“Hem! Very likely,—under pretence of 
paying your expenses.” 

On application to the police of the district, 
I received the whole of my effects back. One 
of my books was detained for about a week ; 
a member of the police having taken it home 
to read, and being, as I apprehend, a slow 
reader, 

It was matter of great astonishment, both 
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| to my friends and to the police, that I} within the tropics, it is used to designate the 


escaped with so slight a punishment. 





THE LINNET-HAWKER. 


1 MET, in a close City square, 
A Linnet-hawker, hawking loud ; 
And, though small melody was there 
To draw a member from the crowd, 
A mournful thought went with his song, 
That secretly attracted me : 
So, fixed I stood, and brooded long, 
While thus he chimed in rudest key ;— 
* Linnets, linnets, full-song linnets, O !” 


The fledgling bliss, the wavy flight, 
The feathery ecstacies that flow 
From freedom in the airy light, 
The little captives may not know. 
Of their own birthright robb’d, alas! 
What voice of anguish might they lift 
In music for the time that was— 
Betrayed by so divine a gift! 
Linnets, linnets, full-song linnets, 0! 


Far from their woodland joys are they ! 
Far, far from the forsaken nest, 
And from their parents far away ! 
Who sit and brood with vacant breast 
Amid the sunlight on the leaves, 
Where now a fitful song they sing 
Of sorrow that more inly grieves, 
And will not hope in anything : 
Linnets, linnets, full-song linnets, 0 ! 


But now—since evil has its good— 
A latent truth the soul knows wall; 
What mission have the stolen brood 
In this great City’s depths to dwell? 
It is to cheer the sick at heart 
With Eden songs of country days ; 
Of grass, and balm for every smart ; 
Of freshness, flowers, and woodland ways. 
Linnets, linnets, full-song linnets, O ! 


And, through their little throats, a stream 
Of sweet impulsive song will flow ; 
To some—a yearning and a dream ; 
To all—a sweet relief from woe. 
Heard, spirit-like, the tide to stem 
Of toiling men, who muse and moan 
To breathe the woods again !—for them, 
Old Linnet-hawker, still sing on : 
Linnets, linnets, full-song linnets, O! 


A DUTCH FAMILY PICTURE. 


THERE is a class of our fellow-subjects in 
the East which appears to have been some- 
what unfairly dealt with by writers of Indian 
books and Colonial historians, inasmuch as no 
notice has been taken of them, save in some 
of the official returns of the population issued 
by the Colonial Office, in which, by the way, 
they figure rather prominently as regards 
number. I allude to the burgher inhabitants 
of our large colonial towns within the tropics. 

In Europe, the term “Burgher” was applied, 
in olden days, to all citizens, or dwellers in 
principal towns, carrying on trades or pro- 
fessions therein. In the East, or, rather, 


descendants of old Portuguese and Dutch 
colonists—a class at once numerous and re- 
spectable. At the Cape colony they form the 
majority of settlers ; but, in the tropical settle- 
ments of Ceylon, Singapore, &c., they are 
greatly outnumbered by other races. When 
the former island was taken possession of by 
the British forces, many of the Dutch civil 
servants returned to Holland or went on to 
Java; but very many were too poor to travel, 
or preferred remaining where they had been 
born. Their descendants have continued to 
fill many leading posts in the colonial estab- 
lishments, and nearly all the minor appoint- 
ments in the Judicial and Revenue Depart- 
ments are bestowed upon these and the 
Portuguese burghers. The Dutch have been, 
and are to this day, very careful not to inter- 
marry with any Cingalese ; thus their habits 
and their characters have undergone but 
little change. The Portuguese, on the other 
hand, have been far less scrupulous on this 
point ; and their descendants of the present 
day are to be seen of every shade and grade— 
from the well-clad medical student, to the 
half-starved, half-naked street-sweeper, or 
the bazaar-keeper. 

Until very recently, there was little, if any, 
social intercourse between the European and 
burgher classes: a line of demarcation had 
been drawn between the two races, which very 
few dared to pass. This extended to such 
of the proscribed colonists as held important 
posts under Government, who, while their 
abilities and characters were owned and 
respected by their European fellow-civilians, 
found no admittance within the threshold of 
their homes. 

If, however, the English colonists contrive 
to monopolise the best berths in the service, 
the burghers have managed to secure to 
themselves the most comfortable dwellings, 
with the best gardens, The same jealous 
exclusiveness which has so completely sepa- 
rated these two classes, impels the Euro- 
pean to take up his residence in a quarter 
as far removed as possible from the suburbs 
usually occupied by the burghers. The 
English merchants and civil servants will be 
found located along the edge of some high 
road, within a very small patch of burnt-up 
paddock, once green. Their tenements are 
of no particular order, being mostly long 
rambling white-washed places, very like huge 
rabbit-hutches. A few palms occasionally 
make an attempt at shading the dusty hot 
verandah in front; while small tufts of 
cinnamon-bushes are to be seen withering 
away in the parched sand, evidently disgusted 
with their circumstances. How different the 
dwellings of the burghers! Some of these, it is 
true, are in the midst of the pettah, or native 
town, but most of them will be found scat- 
tered about in quiet shady lanes. Many are 
quite hidden from the passer-by, amidst a 
dense little forest of fruit-trees, rose-bushes, 
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and evergreens—concealed amidst leaves and 
flowers as snugly as though they were so 
many huge red-bricked birds’ nests. 

It is seldom, indeed, that anything occurs 
to break the dull monotony of life in the 
East. With no public amusements, no public 
promenades, colonists seldom meet each other 
save at the churches, There are, however, 
a few days in the year when a little change in 
this deka existence takes place amongst 
the burgher population; when grim-lookin 
Dutchmen relax the stern rigidity of their 
bronzed features, and assume some gay suit of 
many colours. When portly sleepy dames 
rouse up for the emergency, startle the quiet 
family halls with their busy tongues, and 
scare the old watch-dog with the vivid bril- 
liancy of new ribands and clean lace. One of 
these very few and much-prized occasions is 
New Year’s Day. 

In the afternoon of the first day in Janu- 
ary, 1850, I strolled out from the old, ram- 
bling, crumbling fort of Colombo, over a very 
shaky wooden drawbridge, through the broad 
prim-looking streets of the native town. The 
weather was fine; that is to say, peesay 
hot ; the sky was undimmed by a single clou f 
The bland sea-breeze played coyly with the 
feathery foliage of the tall palms and arckas, 
and waved against the azure sky many a 
top of broad-leaved bright green bananas. 
The native bazaar, at the corner of the town, 
with one end jutting out upon the sea, was, 
for once, clean and gay. The dealers in fish, 


fruit, and curry-stutis, appeared to have put 


on new clothes with the New Year. The 
huge white turbans, and gilt-edged muslin 
scarfs, glistened in the noonday sun ; and 
gorgeous, many-coloured vests and wrappers 
vied, in the brillianey of their tints, with the 
many-hued piles of fruits and balmy flowers. 
The very fish and vegetables appeared cleaner 
than usual; while spices, condiments, and 
sweetmeats looked down from many a loaded 
shelf to tempt the passer-by. 

Leaving this motley scene, where the song 
of the Hindoo dancers blended in wild har- 
mony with the Cingalese tom-tom, or drum, 
I passed on to the heart of the dwelling-place 
of the middle-class of Burghers. 

Before every house was an ample verandah, 
partly veiled by an open bamboo curtain. In 
these lofty cool retreats, were seated the many 
families of the place, receiving or paying the 
good wishes of the season. Once upon a 
time, the streets were graced by rows, on 
either side, of shady spreading sowriya trees, 
bending over the footways, and peeping in at 
the verandahs, to see how the inmates were 
getting on; winking the large eyes of their 
yellow tulip flowers at the daughters, and 
enticing pretty birds to come and sing 
amongst the leafy branches. But this was 
in the good old days of sleepy Holland. Now, 
all are gone—green boughs, winking flowers, 
and singing-birds. More’s the pity ! 

As I passed along, I met many groups 
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of old, young, and middle-aged, evidently 


families, in full burgher holiday costume. 
They were, in each case, followed by two or 
more turbaned fierce-looking domestics, bear- 
ing enormous trays, piled up with something 
hidden from vulgar gaze by flowing veils of 
muslin, I could not help calling to mind the 
processions of slaves, in the Arabian Nights, 
which we are informed followed the steps of 
caliphs and sorcerers, bearing with them 
huge presents of precious things from sub- 
terranean worlds. I watched some of these 
domestic embassies, and perceived that they 
entered the houses of some of the neigh- 
bours ; there was a great fluster and bustle, 
and no end to the talking and laughing in 
the great verandahs. I entered the dwell- 
ing of a Dutchman to whom I was known, 
and found one of these family groups within. 
A rare merry scene it was. The deputa- 
tion had just arrived ; friends were shaking 
hands ; the great black slave of the “ Arabian 
Nights ” uncovered the hidden treasures on 
the tray, and, lo! there were discovered—not 
piles of glittering sequins, and emeralds, 
and rubies, as 1 had expected, but a few 
bunches of yellow plantains, some green 
oranges, a handful of limes, half-a-dozen pine- 
apples, and a homely-looking cake frosted 
with sugar. These were the universal New 
Year offerings amongst that simple com- 
munity, given as tokens of good-fellowship 
and neighbourly feeling; and, as_ such, 
welcomed and cheerfully responded to. Little 
corpulent glasses of cordials, or schiedam, 
were handed round amongst atl arrivals, rich 
or poor; good wishes were exchanged; a few 
stale jokes were cracked ; inquiries were made 
for the grandmother who was too infirm to 
join the party; and away went the neighbours 
with another slave and another heap of hidden 
gifts, to the next acquaintance. These pre- 
sents are not confined among equals; the 
most humble menial scrapes a few challies 
together for the occasion, and lays at his 
master’s feet an oblation of fruits and flowers. 

The very “grass-cutter,” the miserable 
hanger-on of stables, contrives, somehow, 
to get a few pines and plantains on a blue- 
and-white dish ; and, poverty-stricken though 
she be, pours out her simple gifts before her 
master with gentle dignity. 

Group after group went through the town. 
Gay parties continued to amuse themselves in 
many a dusty verandah. Scores of meer- 
schaums sent forth circling clouds of fragrant 
white smoke ; while many a dreamy Dutch- 
may nodded in his high-backed, richly-carved 
chair of ebony. The hour of vespers ap- 
proached. There were heard dozens of little 
tinkling bells ; and forth came scores of dam- 
sels clad in pure white. Again the dusty streets 
were busy and alive, and many of the good 
Catholic verandahs lost their chief charmers. 

Straying onward from this bustling neigh- 
bourhood, I reached the outskirts of the town, 
where are to be seen some of the prettiest and 
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most retired of the burghers’ dwellings. 
These are mostly fine old mansions of red 
brick, with solid, grim-looking gable - ends 
frowning down upon the old rusty gates, and 
the great round well by the forest of plantain- 
trees. I found myself standing before one 
of these, in a sweet green lane lined with 
lofty palms, spreading gorekas, and huge 
India-rubber trees. The heavy wall in front 
hid the sturdy mansion from my view ; but, 
the gates being open, I obtained a peep of 
the Oriental paradise within. Rare old fruit- 
trees on the grass-plot were well laden 
with clustering, many-coloured fruit! They 
must have been in bearing when the old gen- 
tleman in the easy chair, and the pink cotton 
trousers, and black skull-cap, was a mere 
child. How cool the place looked amidst all 
that dense green foliage! One might almost 
have caught a cold in the head by merely 
looking in at the gate. The sun evidently 
never troubled the Tittle children playing on 
the grass under the thick clusters of mangoes, 
sour-sops and plantains ; except, perhaps, for 
a few minutes at noon. What a jolly old 
house it was, to be sure, with verandahs as 
large as the Burlington Arcade in London ; 
and such windows! They looked like so 
many roofs of hot-houses let sideways into the 
walls; and, as to the doors, one might have 
fancied, from their size, that the family were 
in the habit of keeping their carriage in the 
back parlour, or setting out the dinner-table 
in the doorway: there would have been 
abundance of room in either case, and a little 
to spare, too ! 

There were nice beds of flowers on each side 
of the large grass-plot, and orange-trees ; and 
the passer-by peeping in far enough, as I did, 
might have caught a glimpse of one or two 
pairs of small pretty feet, and faces to match, 
hidden away cosily among the roses and 
oleanders. Well, those are nice, quiet, en- 
joyable places, and much better than the hot 
dusty dignified rabbit-hutches of the English 
on the other side of the fort ! 

I passed on, as my fancy led me, until I 
came to another stout Dutch residence, which 
pleased me, though not so much as the other 
one had done. It was altogether another de- 
scription of house, though doubtless pleasant 
enough in its way. 
road, with all the garden behind it, so that 
one saw nothing but red bricks and little 
Dutch tiles. There was no peeping in, there, 


through any open gates; no catching the| 


daughters quietly among the flowers. 

The owner of the house chanced to be en- 
joying his evening pipe in the capacious door- 
way ; and, seeing me surveying the premises, 


he at once rose from his quiet seat and bade | 


me welcome. When he learnt my desire to 
examine his mansion, he gladly conducted me 
through the great rooms to the garden. The 
principal room or hall was of enormous mag- 
nitude. I believe you might have driven a 
stage-coach, with very frisky leaders, round 


It stood close upon the | 
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the dinner-table without fear of touching the 
army of chairs ranged along the walls. I 
could almost fancy the builder had made a 
mistake, and roofed in a good part of the road, 
I looked up, and thought I should never get 
a sight of the roofing, and wondered whether 
the sparrows building their nests so high 
there, ever felt giddy and fell down upon the 
dinner-table. The other rooms were smaller, 
but all spacious enough, and well filled with 
ebony and calamander furniture. On the 
whole, the mansion was elegant and refined. 
There was a degree of polish about the win- 
dows, and a sort of rakishness in the couch- 
covers and ottoman drapery, which struck me, 
while the very screen in the doorway hada 
jaunty air which there was no resisting. 

Right and left from the large house, ex- 
tended, backward, two ranges of sleeping 
apartments and stores, with long stone ter- 
races, filled with flowering shrubs in gigantic 
pots. At the farther end were rows of huge, 
suspiciously-shaped jars, looking as though 
they belonged to Ali Baba a the Forty 
Thieves. At the termination of this pottery, 
were wide flights of steps leading to a neatly- 
laid-out garden, full of the richest flowers, 
and greenest shrubs, and most tempting fruit- 
trees, the eye ever saw, or fancy pictured. 
There was a small fountain in the midst, with 
a seat by the side, and round it lay scattered 
children’s toys. 

On the whole, this was a pretty place, but 
not so natural and home-like as the other; 
besides, the stiff terrace and the jars of the 
Forty Thieves rather marred its beauty. 

Such houses are mostly the dwelling-places 
of old Dutch families, the heads of which may 
be lawyers, or deputy registrars, or chief 
clerks in a government office, and are none the 
worse for that. But, when I mention Dutch- 
men, by the bye, do not let any one for a 
moment picture to himself the burly, bright- 
visaged, many-breeched gentry of friend Knick- 
erbocker: that race has died out long since, 
within the tropics. Nankeen trousers, a white 
jacket and waistcoat—all fitting pretty closely 
on a rather slim-built figure—with a modern 
London beaver, make up the externals of the 
Dutch burghers of the East. 

Determined to see all that related to the 
day among the burghers, I had accepted 
an invitation from a Dutchman, a worthy 
book-keeper grown grey in the service of 
one of the leading merchants, to join an 
evening party at his house. I arrived there 
between eight and nine o’clock, and found old 
Samuel Kugper at the door, anxiously awaiting 
me. I was at once introduced to Mrs. Kugper, 
a portly dame, whom I found seated in solemn 
silence, on a huge ottoman, at one end of 
the long room. In vain I uttered innume- 
rable speeches, full of compliment; equally 
useless were my inquiries after her family. 
The lady, I found, understood not one word 
of English ; and this is the case with most of 
the female members of these families, 
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The room we were assembled in, was one| lowed as though freezing from an ice-house. 
of the huge warehouse-looking places I have | The hemes sohaualeneatael burghers, feeling, no 
already described. ‘There were acres of glass | doubt, the soothing influence of the feast, pre- 
in the walls. You could see all that was! pared to add to their enjoyments by a dance. 
going on in the supper-room, everything in| The squeaking notes of an old violin, 
the garden, and not a little in the bed-rooms, | accompanied by a brace of tom-toms, diffused 
In front of these fields of windows, were long | activity into the hitherto dull assembly, The 
rows of seats nearly all occupied by Dutch | dance was led off by—I perspire freely as I 
and Portuguese ladies of every age. They|think of it—the hostess and myself. It was 
presented a strange contrast to the merry|none of your sleepy, walking affairs, such as 
parties I had beheld in the day-time. All|may be met with in English society, but a 
the fun and jollity were gone. It was not|regular hard-working quadrille, such a one 
etiquette to laugh or to speak aloud before|as you might fancy Laplanders would enjoy 
the dancing began, and so all sat stiff and| during one of their severe winters. I need 
silent, like so many mummies. Had our as-|not relate my sufferings during that time of 
sembling been for a funeral, or for reading | trial. Suffice it to say, that when I staggered 
a will, the solemnity of the ,company ont out into the cool shrubbery, T found myself in 
scarcely have been greater. It was painful.}a condition which could scarcely have been 
Our host, however, possessed good-humour | worse if I had spent a morning with the Fire- 
enough for half the party ; he was all smiles, | king, in one of his favourite ovens. 
from the heel of his shoe to the tips of his} Dancing was followed by some very in- 
grey hair. More than once, I caught him | different native theatricals, performed on the 
rushing out into the garden to have a laugh|lawn behind the house; of which dancing 
all to himself. The wife was quite another | girls, snakes, and a concert of tom-toms, 
sort of person: happy enough, no doubt, if|formed a portion, much to the enjoyment of 
she could but have felt quite sure about} the guests, who seemed not difficult to please. 
the supper: but I could see the cares of fifty |} And what a good thing that is! 
years of mullagatawny written on her brow.| I felt no inclination for more dancing, or 
Half a century of obstinate appos, bad cooks,|to partake of the enormous supper which I 
and impertinent ayahs, to say nothing of two| perceived to be in course of preparation, and. 
generations of hooping-cough, small-pox, and | accordingly, left umperceived, flung myself 
measles, is surely trial enough for any ordi-|into my palanquin carriage, and bade the 
nary woman. It had had its effects upon/driver go home. The — was then mag- 

nificent. A bright and lovely moon flung many 


Mrs. Kugper. 

The young men grouped themselves about |a new charm among the gorgeous foliage that 
as we see soldiers on parade-ground: some| waved and lightly danced in the cool sea- 
were forming into squares, a few into single| breeze. The vast Indian Ocean broke peace- 
line: others, again, were leading off in columns. | fully in phosphorescent curling waves along a 


A few of the knowing shots were thrown outin|pebbly shore. The air was soft and still, 
advance as sharp-shooters, and made attacks|broken only by fitful echoes from some 
on the female forces, entrenched on the sofas | merry-making party in the distance. 


and ottomans ; but without any visible effect. 

The monotony of this curious scene was at 
length broken by the entrance of a swarm of 
fierce-looking domestics, swathed and tur- 
baned in rich profusion, bearing before them 
little square stands—a sort of card-tables in 
reduced circumstances—which they placed 
with all due solemnity before the dumb 
ladies on the sofas. 

Other gay-looking servants followed, with— 
What would the reader imagine? Nectar or 
sherbet ? No; with huge tureens of reeking 
hot soup / The gentlemen proceeded to pour 
out libations of mullagatawny into divers 
soup-plates on the little card-tables, It was 
curious to see how animated the ladies became, 
end how very kindly they took to the smoking 
beverage ; evidently as hot as capsicums and a 
good fire could make it. I sould but wonder 
of what material their tnroats were con- 
structed; and, when I perceived that the 
soup was followed by hecatombs of cake and 
goblets of hot-spiced wine, I felt as if on fire. 


The thermometer in the large open verandah, | 


outside, stood at somewhere about ninety de- 


grees ; yet these scalding potations were swal-! 


My drive took me by the sea-shore, and, as 
I lay gazing out upon the far ocean, I noticed 
a little black whe. vi on the horizon, like a 
ship, or like the shadow of some monstrous 
winged thing. I was tired of looking, and 
|sleepy withal; so, I lay back and dozed. I 
looked out again, and started to find how 
dark it had become. The horse-keeper, too, 
was urging the animal to its utmost speed. 
The little black speck on the horizon had 
swollen to a mighty, hideous mass ef thunder- 
cloud. Already half the heavens were 
shrouded in pitchy darkness. I opened my car- 
riage windows and looked out. The storm was 
}coming up with giant strides ; some distance 
out at sea, a wall of smoking, hissing, bub- 
bling rain joined the clouds and waters, and 
shut out all beyond. I could hear that 
mighty cataract of tempest fall with a roar- 
|ing sound, nearer and nearer. Before me, all 
|was dark and stormy: behind, the many 
| groves of waving palms still slept in moonlit 
|beauty. The distant hills were clear and 
bold, and seemed so near as though my voice 
|could reach them. 
It was in vain my horse was urged onward : 
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The great black smoking wall came hissing on ; 
and, from its darkened crest, loud peals of 
thunder burst. I have been in many a storm 
in my day, but this was the most magnificent 
T ever saw. ) 
impossible ; so fierce was the tempest. The 
driver, therefore, turned the horse’s head 
away from the sea, and patiently sat it out. 
Peal after peal of thunder rent the air. It 
seemed as though all the powder-magazines 
in the world were being blown up. First, 
there was a cracking and splitting, as of 
gigantic sheets of metal torn asunder ; then, 
a heavy rumbling, like ten thousand loaded 
wagons being galloped across an iron bridge. 
The air was no longer darkened ; every foot 
of atmosphere seemed alive with lightning- 
life. By the glare, I could see some of the 
noble palms—at least seventy feet high— 
bending to the gale like willow wands, and 
literally sweeping the ground with their 
feathery leaves. More than one upon that 
terrible night, was shivered into splinters 
by the lightning ; and many a stubborn one 
that would not bend lay crushed and helpless 
on its sandy grave. 

The howling of the wind, the thunder- 
peals, the heavy pattering of the huge rain- 
drops, had well-nigh stunned me. In nature, 
however, as with man, the fiercest outbreaks 
are the soonest quelled. In half-an-hour the 
moon shone out again in undimmed beauty. 
The air was calm and hushed ; and the parched 
earth and herbs, grateful for such a copious 
draught, sent many a fragrant blessing on the 
breeze, to tell their thanks. 


CHIPS. 
STREET-CAB REFORM. 

A LITTLE “common sense on wheels”* 
has travelled to us lately from Munich. A 
lady gives us a description of a new hackney- 
coach which has been recently set up in that 
city :—“ The new droschy,” she says, “is a 
beautiful little carriage which holds two 
persons, and has, altogether, a very elegant 
appearance. You pay, for two persons, twelve 
kreutzers, or fourpence per hour. There is a 
printed tariff fastened up in each vehicle ; 
and, the drivers are so civil, that it is quite a 
pleasure to pay them. They give you change 
so naturally, that I cannot get over my asto- 
nishment. I only wish our cabmen were 
ever likely to become such respectable indi- 
viduals. There are various rules attached to 
the tariff. One is, that each droschy, after 
dark, must have a couple of lamps, for the 
use of which the passenger must pay two 
kreutzers (hardly more than a halfpenny) per 
quarter of an hour. After midnight the fare 
is doubled.” 

A feeble attempt has lately been made in 
London to reduce cab-fares to sixpence per 





* See Vol. IIIL., page 61 
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i :' “ 
the storm was swifter than any living thing, | mile ; but as only one or two hackney pro- 


prietors have combined for that object, it has 
had no success. Not only must the fares be 
reduced, but the vehicles must be improved, 


| It would be advisable if carriages, similar to 
To go onward became absolutely 


the Munich droschys, were started for the 
accommodation of the public, at even a 
higher tariff than that applicable to ordinary 
cabs. 

On this point we fully concur with a writer 
in the “ Daily News,” who says, “We would 
recommend that at least two classes of fares 
should be established. At present one pays 
as much for a ride in a dilapidated night cab, 
as for dashing along in the best-appointed 
Hansom. It may happen that a lady, daintily 
dressed for a ball, is put into a vehicle whose 
last occupant was an adipose butcher from 
Newgate Market ; or a broker with an un- 
sound feather bed. Superior carriages must 
be set up in imitation of the voitures en remise 
of Paris, at eightpence, or even a shilling per 
mile.” 

The same writer also recommends that, to 
prevent disputes, an official list of distances 
should be compiled and stuck up in each 
vehicle. “The failure of the Commissioners 
of Police to construct such a table is no 
proof that the task is impossible ; although 
it would be both tedious and difficult. A 


|committee, composed of Mr. Kelly, of the 


‘Post Office Directory,’ Captain Larcom, and 


|Mr. Peter Cunningham, could construct a 
| table of that sort, which would be satisfactory 


to all parties.” 


MY FIRST PLACE. 


My father died before I can remember any- 


thing. My mother hada hard life ; and it was 
all that she could do to keep herself and me. 
We lived in Birmingham, in a house where 
there were many other lodgers. We had only 
one room of our own ; and, when my mother 
went out to work, she locked the door and 
left me there by myself. Those were dreary 
days. When it was summer, and the bright 
sun shone in at the window, I thought of the 
green fields that I used to see sometimes on 
Sundays, and I longed to be sitting under a 
shady tree, watching the little lambs, and 
all young things that could play about. 
When it was winter, I used to sit looking 
at the empty grate, and wishing to see the 
bright blaze which never came. When 
mother went away in the winter mornings, 
she told me to run about to warm myself; 
and, when I was tire and began to feel 
cold, to get into the blankets on the bed. 
Many long and wearisome hours I passed in 
those blankets ; listening and listening to 
every step upon the stairs, expecting to hear 
mother’s step. At times I felt very lonely ; and 
fancied, as it began to grow darker and darker, 
that I could see large strange shapes rising 
before me ; and, though I might know that it 
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was only my bonnet that I looked at, or a 
gown of mother’s hanging up behind the door, 
or something at the top of the old cupboard, 
the things seemed to grow larger and larger, 
and I looked and looked till I became so 
frightened, that I covered my head with 
the blanket, and went on listening for mother’s 
return. What a joyful sound to me was the 
sound of the key put into the door-lock! It 
gave me courage in an instant: then I would 
throw away the blanket ; and, raising my 
head with a feeling of defiance, would look 
round for the things that had frightened me, 
as if to say, “I don’t care for you now.” 
Mother would light the fire, bring something 
from the basket, and cook our supper. She 
would then sit and talk to me, and I felt so 
happy that I soon forgot all that had gone 
betore. 

Mother could not always get work. I 
was glad then; for those days were the 
Sundays of my life;—she was at home 
all day ; and although we often had nothing 
to eat but bread and potatoes, she had her 
tea ; and the potatoes always tasted to me at 
these times better than they did on other 
days. Mother was not a scholar, sv she 
could not teach me much in that way ; but 
she taught me how to keep our room clean 
and free from dust. I did not know much of 
other children; but I had a little cousin 


T cannot remember what happened for a 
long time afterwards ; for I was very ill, and 
was taken to my aunt’s house. I was very 
miserable when I got better again. I felt 
quite alone in the world; for though aunt 
was kind, her kindness was not like mother’s 
kindness. Whenever I could get to be by 
myself, I used to think of poor mother ; and 
often in the long long nights I would lie 
awake thinking about her, fancying that she 
was near, saying things to comfort me. Poor 
mother ! 

Time passed on, and by degrees I began to 
feel happier; for through the interest of a 
kind lady—a Mrs. Jones—I was got into a 
school, where I was kept entirely, and taught 
not only reading, writing, arithmetic, and to 
do needle-work ; but was also taught how to 
do every branch of household work, so as 
to qualify me to be a servant. At the age of 
ees suitable places were provided for the 
girls. 

I pass over my school-days. They were 
very happy ones ; but, when I was selected to 
be the servant of a lady in London, I was very 
miserable at parting from everybody that I 
knew in the world, and at going among 
strangers who would not love me one bit. 

It rained heavily on the day I left; and 
everything to be seen out of the window of 
the railway train looked dismal and dripping. 


about my own age, who came sometimes on| When I got to the station, in London, I 


Sundays with my aunt, and sometimes wej| went into the waiting-room. 


went to see them. 


I waited a long 
time: one after another went away, till at 


At last mother was taken ill—so very ill} last I was left alone to watch the pouring 


that she could not go out to work, and asIjrain as it fell faster and faster. 


I was 


could not do for her all that was wanted to be | beginning to feel very dismal indeed. when a 
done, my aunt came to be with us. Mother| smartly dressed young woman came into the 


became worse and worse, and the doctor said 
he did not think she would ever get better. 
I heard him say this to aunt, and he said 
it in such a way as if he thought I could not 
feel ; and I do think there are some people who 
think that children cannot feel; but I did feel 
it very much. Aunt used to sit up at nights. 
I had a little bed made in a corner of the 
room on the floor. One night after I had 
cried myself to sleep, I started up from a 
bad dream about dear mother. At first I 
could not remember where I was, not being 
used to my strange bed ; but, when I did re- 
member, I saw that the rush-light was just 
burning out. All was very quiet. The 
quietness frightened me. The light flared 
for an instant, and then it was gone; but it 
showed me my aunt lying on the floor with 
her head leaning on the bed; she was fast 
asleep. I thought mother was asleep too, 
and | did not dare to speak. Softly creeping 
out of bed, I groped my way as well as I 
could to mother’s side. I listened, but I 
heard no sound ; I got nearer to her; I could 
not hear her breathe; I put out my hand to 
feel her face; the face was clammy and 
almost cold. “Mother! dear mother!” I 
cried. The cry awoke my aunt; she got a 
light. Mother was dead. 





| 


waiting-room. A. first Ithought she was a 
lady ; she came towards me, “Are you the 
young person from Birmingham ?” she said. 
I was up in a moment: saying, “Yes, 
ma’am,” curtsying as I spoke. But the 
minute afterwards I was sorry that I had 
curtsied ; for I was sure she was not my mis- 
tress. 

We were soon in the cab. “ Well,” said my 
companion, who I soon knew to be Maria 
Wild, the housemaid, “and so you took me to 
be your mistress, did you ?” and she laughed 
in a disagreeable way; “I shan’t forget 
your humble curtsy, and I'll try to keep you 
up to it.” The house at which we stopped 
was a pretty stone house, standing at a 
little distance from the road, surrounded by 
a nice garden. I was glad it was in the 
country, for the sight of trees and green fields 
always called to mind those happy Sundays 
when dear mother wasalive. But the country 
looked very gloomy just then; everything 
seemed as dull as I was. 

I was chilly and shivering, and glad to creep 
to the fire ; no one was in the kitchen. The 
kettle was boiling: it sounded cheerily, like 
the voice of friends I had often heard. The 
tea-things were set ready, and everything 
around looked comfortable. By-and-bye in 
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came Maria and another servant ;—the cook. 
° ° | 
I looked at her timidly. | 


She was so smart! 
“Well!” she vaid, “now for your curtsy.” 
I knew at once that Maria had been telling 
her about my mistake. I looked grave, and 
felt very uncomfortable ; but I did not curtsy. 
“Come, come,” said she, “Ill excuse you to- 
night ; you shall have some tea to cheer you 
up a bit. But don’t look so down-hearted, 
girl; this’*ll never do; you must pluck 
up.” 

Then we sat down. She asked me a great 
many questions, all about the place I had come 
from ; the relations that I had; everything 
about the school; what I had done there; 
till at last I was quite tired of answering. 
Then I asked some questions in my turn. 

The family consisted of a master and mis- 
tress, three children (all young), and four ser- 
vants. 
the second drawing-room, to help the nurse 
till two o’clock, and after that time 
help the cook. I wished that it had fallen 
to my chance to have had a place more 
decidedly a one place than this seemed to 
be; but I did not dare to say a word. I was 
very much tired, and cook told me that I 
might go to bed ; for mistress (who was out) 
would not return till too late to speak to me 
that night. Very glad I was to go. I was to 
sleep in the room with the cook and house- 
maid ; but had a small bed to myself. Tired 
as I was, I could not sleep. When they came 


into the room, they believed me to be asleep, 
and they went on talking for a long time. 
I wished not to hear what they said; for 
though I could not understand half of it, I was 
sure that what they talked about was very 
wrong. With such companions I felt that I 


could never be happy. I longed for morning, 


that I might write at once te the matron of 


my school and tell her so. 

But what would the matron say? I knew 
well that she would chide me; for in the 
very last advice she gave me, she said that 
I must expect, when I went into the world, 
to meet with evil-speakers and with evil- 
doers, and that it must be my constant care 
to keep myself unspotted from bad example. 
I thought of this over and over again, and 
determined that whatever might happen I 
would try to do right. Besides, I had not seen 
the nurse yet ; she might be a person that I 
could like ; and in this hope I went to sleep. 

When I awoke, the bright sunlight was 
shining in through the window; I was alone 
in the room, and I was sure that it was very 
late. I was dressing hurriedly when the door 
softly opened. It was Maria Wild. “How 
soundy you have slept !” she said ; “I had not 
the heart to awake you ; but you must make 
haste now, for mistress is down, and has asked 
for you, and we have finished breakfast.” I was 
not long in fellowing her. The cook had kept 
some tea warm for me; her manner seemed 
kinder, and I wished that I could forget what 
had passed. By-and-bye the parlour bell rang. 


My business, I heard, was the care of 


to | 
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It was for me ; and, with a beating heart, I 
prepared to go into the presence of my first 
mistress. 

What a pretty, sweet, gentle lady! and 
so very young that I could scarcely believe 
she could be my mistress. She spoke to me 
most gently, hoped I should prove a good 
girl; and, without entering into the nature 
of my duties, merely said that the cook 
and the nurse would put me in the right 
|way. Dear lady! she was like many other 
|ladies who marry as. soon as they leave 
|school ; and who, without knowing anythin 
{at all about the management of a house, veh 
into housekeeping. 

I wish I could have had all my instructions 
from my mistress. As it was, I had three 
distinct mistresses; my real one knowing less 
about what I did, than either of the others, 
I was often very much tempted to peep into 
the beautiful books which were lying about 
the drawing-room I had the care of. As 
I dusted them with my brush, once or twice 
I could not resist ; and, one morning I opened 
the prettiest, in which there were such beau- 
tiful engravings, that I turned them all over 
till 1 came tothe end. One engraving seemed 
|so very interesting that I could not resist 
| reading a little of the story which told about 
it. I was standing with the book in one 
hand, the dusting brush in the other, forget- 
ting everything else, when I was startled by 
the sound of my own name. I turned round 
and saw my mistress. “ Fanny!” repeated my 
mistress, “this is very wrong ; I do not allow 
this.” 
turn very red, and I put the book hastily 
on the table. I did not try to make any 
}excuse for what I had done. I was touched 
by the gentleness with which my mistress had 
reproved me. 

Several weeks passed. I was very miserable, 
but I struggled hard to bear all as well as I 
could. I was sure that both the nurse and the 
cook gave me a great many things to do that 
they ought to have done themselves ; so that 
I had very little rest, and was very tired 
when night came. I was certain that I was a re- 
straint on what they had to say to each other: 
they were by np means sure of me ; and, when 
I entered the kitchen unexpectedly, I knew 
by their altered tone and manners that they 
spoke of something different to what they had 
been speaking about before. I saw many 
signs pass between them, which they did not 
think I saw. Sometimes I knew they were 
trying to see how far they might trust me, 
and I had a strong wish that they would find 
out they never would be able to trust me. 

One day I was cleaning the children’s shoes 
in a little out-house near the kitchen, when 
my mistress came down to give orders for 
dinner. The cook did not know I was there. 
Most of what was said I could hear very dis- 
tinctly ; for the kitchen-door was open. “Oh! 
indeed, ma'am,” said the cook, “these young 
girls eat a great deal; you’d be astonished to 





I could not speak, but I felt myself | 
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see how she makes away with the puddings.” 
—* Change of air has given her an appetite, I 
suppose,” said my mistress.—‘“ Yes, indeed, 
ma’am ; but if it was an appetite in modera- 
tion, I should say nothing about it; but to 
see her eat in the way she does—why, ma’am, 
yesterday, besides the pudding left from the 
nursery, | had made another for our dinner, 
and though Mary and I took only the least 
morsel, there was not a bit left.”—* Indeed !” 
said my mistress, and left the kitchen. 

It was hard work. for me to keep quiet. 
Twice I went towards the kitchen-door. I 
felt myself burn all over with anger ; but I 
was struck dumb by the falsehoods I had 
heard. There had been no pudding for dinner 
the day before, and having had-a headache, I 
had eaten no meat; nor could I have been 
tempted even by the savoury-looking veal 
cutlets that the cook had prepared for herself 
and Mary. For some time after my mistress 
had left the kitchen I remained quite still ; 
indeed, I was scarcely able to move; then I 
made a rush towards the kitchen-door, 
intending to upbraid the cook with her wicked- 
ness ; but again I checked myself. I waited 
till I could leave the out-house and pass up 
the back stairs without being seen ; then I 
went into the room where I slept, threw my- 
self upon my little bed, and cried bitterly. 

I was roused by the nurse, who had been 
seeking the children’s shoes to take the chil- 
dren out to walk. Iwashed my eyes, and went 
out with them. The baby was a nice chubby 
little thing, about seven months old, but he 
was what the nurse called “lumpish, and had 
no spring,” so that he was very heavy to 
carry. When we went out to walk, the nurse 
always carried baby till we got out of sight of 
, the house; then she gave him to me; and 
when we returned she always took him again 
at the same place. After taking one turn on 
the heath “promenade,” we went down by 
the sand-pits, and walking on till we came 
to a retired ‘place, the nurse seated herself 
near a heathy bush, and took a book. My 
arms ached so very much that I should have 
been glad to sit down too; but she told me 
to go on, the other children following me. 
After I had walked some distance, baby 
awoke, and began to cry. I could not comfort 
him. The more I tried, the louder he screamed, 
and the two little children, frightened at his 
screams, began to cry too. I turned to go 
back, but we had gone further than [ thought ; 
and the road being irregular, we had picked 
our way round many tall bushes of heather, 
all looking so much alike—that I did not 
know which way to take. In great trouble 
what to do, and scarcely being able to hold 
the baby any longer, I shouted “Nurse! 
nurse!” as loud as I could shout ; but so great 
was the noise made by the screaming of the 
children, that my voice could not be heard. 
Presently, however, to my great relief, the 
nurse suddenly appeared from behind the 
bush, near which we were sitting. 
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What a face of rage she had! “How dare 
you,” she said, “how dare you go so far?” 
Then snatching the child from my arms, she 
would not hear a word; but as soon as she 
had made him and the rest of the children 
quiet, she went on abusing me very much 
indeed. 

We were still some way from home when 
the church clock chimed a quarter to two. 
Suddenly the nurse stepped, put her hand 
into her pocket, and looked very much fright- 
ened. “I’ve left the book,” she said, “left it 
on the bank ; run—run directly—make haste 
—don’t lose a moment, or it may be gone.”— 
I stood still; for I felt angry at having been 
scolded so undeservedly. “Go! go this 
instant!” I was too late; the book was 
gone! I scarcely dared to go back. “ Not 
find it!” said the nurse, when I came up to 
her ; “it must be there ; you’ve done this on 
| purpose.” When we had reached home, she 
flung the baby hurriedly intomy arms. “ I'll 

o myself,” she said. 

The book I had seen her take out of her 
pocket, looked very much like one placed on 
a side-table in the room of which I had 
charge, and so great was my curiosity to 
know if it really were the same, that I could 
not resist going down to see ; so putting the 
baby (who had begun to cry again) upon the 
bed, and telling the little ones to sit still for 
a minute, down I went. The book was not 
on the table. I was sure that I had dusted 
and placed it there that very morning, and I 
now felt certain that that book was the lost 
fone. The nurse returned, but without the 
book. She seemed very much hurried, and 
was very cross. She could not have been 
;more so if the book had been lost by any 
fault of mine. She asked me if I knew the 
name of it. I told her that I did not ; taking 
care not to mention my suspicion—nay, my 
certainty—that it was the very book I had 
dusted and placed on the table that morning. 
The next day a great change seemed to have 
come over both the nurse and the cook ; their 
manner was much kinder than ever it had 
been before. Neither of them said a cross 
word ; yet I was almost certain that the nurse 
had been telling the cook that I had over- 
heard what she had said to my mistress. The 
cause of this change puzzled me at first, but i 
soon suspected that they each wanted to coax 
me ; the one to say nothing about “the large 
appetite,” the other about the lost book. 

Since the loss of the book, every time the 
bell had rung, my heart leaped as though it 
would burst through my body, and I looked 
anxiously at Mary Wild when she came into 
the kitchen again ; but nothing came of all 
this. One day, Mary, having a bad fit of 
toothache, I had to wait at table. That 
very afternoon mistress sent to speak to 
me; she was sitting in the inner drawing- 
room. Strange to say, that much as I had 
thought about the book, at that very moment 
I had forgotten all about it, and almost 
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started when mistress said, “ Fanny, I want 
to know if you have misplaced a book that 
was on that table: it is nearly a week since 
I missed it, but not chancing to want it till 
now, I forgot to make inquiry about it.” I 
turned very red. I could not speak. My 
mistress looked questioningly into my face. 
“Do you know where it is, Fanny ?”—“ No— 
yes—no, indeed, ma’am, no.”—* Fanny, Fanny! 


I am sure you are not speaking the truth ;| 


there is something wrong—you do know 
something about it.” And she looked fixedly 
on my face. I became redder still, but 
did not answer. “Where is it? what is 
become of it ?”—“Indeed, I have had no- 
thing to do with the loss of that book.” 
—“To do with the Joss? Then you allow 
that you do know that it is lost? How 
ean you know this without having some- 
thing to do with it?”—“Oh! pray, ma’am, 
ay, pray ask the nurse.”—“ The nurse ! what 
pray, pray ask the nurse 
can she possibly have to do with the loss of 
that book?” Again I was silent. The bell 
was rung, and the nurse ordered to come 
down, 


she knew what was going on. “ Nurse,” said 


my mistress, “Fanny asks me to go to you | 


to account for the loss of a book which has 
been missing for some days out of this 
room. Do you know anything about it?” 
—“T, ma’am!” said the nurse, pretending to 
be very much surprised. “ Yet I can’t say 
that I know nothing about a book that was in 
this room.” 
not put it back again? you know very well 
that I threatened to tell mistress about it; 
and I’m very sorry, now, that I did not tell 
her.” 

The only word I could say was, “ Nurse!” 

“T am sure, ma’am,” said the nurse, 
“T should have been very sorry to say 
anything against her—and if you had not 
found her out, I should not have told about 
her. She is but young, ma’am, and may 
improve—but, indeed, ma’am, never in my 
life did I see a young girl tell a lie with 
such a face of innocence.” I was bursting 
with shame and vexation. “May I speak, 
ma’am ? Oh! pray hear me—it was not I: it 
was she who lost the book. Do let me 
speak, ma’am; pray let me tell you 7 
“No, you shall have no inducement to tell 
more falsehoods. I fear I shall be obliged 
to send you home again ; I cannot have any- 
one with my children who tells untruths.” 
And she pointed to the nurse to open the 
door forme. As she was doing so, nurse said, 
“She told me, ma’am, how you had caught her 
reading one morning, when Here she 
shut me out and herself in. 

If I had had money enough to take me to 
Birmingham, I believe I should not have stayed 
in the house an hour longer ; but, how often 
have I been thankful that I had not ; for, if I 
had gone away then, nothing could ever have 
cleared me in the eyes of my mistress, and 
T should have been disgraced for ever. 


A glance at her face told me that| 


Then turning to me—“ Did you | 
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| Though I had been five months in my place, 


| [had written but two letters ; one to my aunt 
| the other to the matron. I was never allowed 
a light to take up stairs, so that I had no 
opportunity of writing there. It was late 
| when the servants came to bed that night ; 
and, after having cried a great deal, I was 
ijust dropping to sleep when they came 
into the room. I did not sleep long. When 
I awoke, there was darkness in the room 
again, and the servants were snoring. Then 
|all at once the thought came into my head 
|that I would get up and write a letter to 
my aunt. I slipped on a few things. It was 
| too dark for me to be able to see anything in 
lthe room, and I did not know where the 
candle had been put. Very much disa 

pointed, I was preparing to get into bed 
again, when I remembered the lamp standing 
on the centre table in the inner drawing-room ; 
that room of which I had the charge. T opened 
the door softly, and found my way into the 
| drawing-room. I flamed up a match, which 
|gave light long enough for me to find the 
lamp ; then I flamed up another, and lighted 
jit. The lamp gave but a dull light; all in 
the house was so quiet, and everything looked 
|so dusky, that I was frightened, and went on 
| trembling more than before. There was paper 
|in the case before me, and there were pens in 
the inkstand, but I never thought of using 
|those. My own paper and pens were under 
| the tray of my work-box, and that was in the 
kitchen. The lamp was not too large to be 
| easily carried ; so, taking it up with care, I 
went into the kitchen. The two cats on the 
|hearth roused up when I opened the door. 
|One rushed out and began to mepy loudly. 
How frightened I was! I wabiel, hoping 
ithe cats might settle again; but they began 
|mewing louder than ever, looking up to my 
| face, and then rubbing themselves against the 
|meat screen. I wassure that they smelt some- 
| thing that they wanted me to give them ; so 
|I went towards the meat screen to see what 
it was. There I saw a hand-basket, and some- 
|thing wrapped up in a cloth. Pushing the 
meat screen cautiously aside, I lifted the 
basket out. Within I found a medley of things 
that would have puzzled wiser heads than mine 
to know how they could come together. There 
was a thick slice of uncooked veal, two sausages, 
a slice of raw salmon, some green pease, and 
seven new potatoes, half a pot of raspberry 
jam, a nutmeg, and half a cucumber. I did 
not dare to untie the bundle—which was folded 
up very carefully—but I could feel bits of 
candles, and a basin among the oddments it 
seemed to contain. I put the basket quickly 
down again. The cats had been mewing 
about me all this time. At length I did con- 
trive to escape. I had reached the drawing- 
room, placed the lamp on the table, when I 
saw the two bits of burnt matches which I 
had forgotten to pick up, and which might 
have left traces of my wanderings. There was 
another bit somewhere. In my gladness to 
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have remembered this, I moved the lamp 
quickly, and in carrying it towards the floor, 
I knocked the glass against the edge of the 
table ; it fell to shivers, and the light was ex- 
tinguished. What was to be done? Nothing : 
there was nothing to be done but to leave 
things just as they were, and to creep into bed 
again. 

“In the morning I hurried down, fearful 
lest any of the servants should chance to go 
into the drawing-room before I had picked up 
the broken glass. I opened the shutters, and 
soon found that the shattered glass was not 
all the injury that had been done. Thereiwas 
lamp-oil on the beautiful carpet! There 
seemed no end to my troubles, 

“ Broken the lamp-glass !” said the cook, as 
I passed through the kitchen with the broken 
bits of glass; “ what ever will you do?”—“I 
can do nothing but tell mistress.”—“ Then 
I'll tell you what to do; take my advice, and 
deny it.”—“ Deny what ?”—“ Why, that youve 
broken the lamp-glass.”—“ What! tell my 
mistress a lie? how can you give me such 
wicked advice ?”—“ Well; it’s no business 
of mine,” said the Cook ; “if you won’t tell 
her a lie, J’ll tell her the truth.” I deter- 
mined, however, to speak first. I could not 
go about my usual work till I had spoken to 
my mistress; and yet, when I heard the 
dining-room door open, and knew that she 
would be coming up, I ran out of the room, 
and went up stairs ; my courage failed me, and 
I hardly dared to go down again. From the 
top of the stairs I saw her go into the room, 
and I saw the cook following her. I expected 
every moment to be called. Soon the door 
opened, and the cook came out. I heard her 
say, distinctly, “Indeed, ma’am, I’m afraid 
shell turn out badly ; but I’ve done what I 
can to make her confess.” At the sound of 
the opening of the door, with a sudden deter- 
mination, | had rushed down stairs, and was 
within a few steps of the room as the cook 
came out. On seeing me, she shut the door 
quickly, and turned quite red ; then, speaking 
in a voice on purpose for my mistress to 
hear, she said, “What! have you been listen- 
ing?” I made no answer ; but went into the 
room. 

There was an expression of displeasure on 
the face of my mistress as she looked at me. 
She asked, “How did you break the lamp- 
glass? Tell me the truth—for though I may 
pardon the accident, I will not pardon any 
falsehood about it.” 

I begged that I might tell her everything, 
and that I might begin from the day when I 
came to my place. I did so. I told her all, 
and very much in the same way that I have 
Just been writing it now. She listened to me 
with great attention, and at parts of what I 
told her, I could see her countenance change 
very much indeed. When I had done, she 
said, “Fanny, you have told me that which 
has shocked me very much. I can say nothing 
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gan ; meantime you must be silent, and go on 
as usual.” 

Mr. Morgan was at that time from home, 
and not expected for some days. Meanwhile, 
Mrs. Morgan had missed several bottles or 
wine from the cellar. She had a distinct 
knowledge of three bottles that were not in 
their places. 

The morning after his arrival he did not go 
to London as usual. He and my mistress were 
talking together in the study for a long time. 
I knew well what they were talking about, 
and so flurried did I feel, that I could 
hardly get on with my work. At length 
I met mistress as she was going up stairs, 
She said she was coming to bid me go into 
the study ; and her manner was so kind that 
I obeyed her without fear. My master, too, 
spoke very kindly to me. I found that my 
mistress had written to tell him what had 
been passing at home in his absence, and that 
he, chancing to be at Dudley, which is only 
a short distance from Birmingham, had gone 
there to make further inquiry about me; 
that he had been at the school, had seen the 
matron, and had also seen my aunt. All 
that he had heard about me had satisfied him, 
and convinced him that what I had told my 
mistress was nothing but the truth. “Is 
this your handkerchief, Fanny?” said my 
master, taking up one from a side table. 
“Yes, sir, it is,” I said, unfolding it, “ and 
here is my name marked; it was given 
to me by a favourite little schoolfellow, and 
I feared I had lost it."—* Where do you 
think I found this handkerchief, Fanny ?” 
—“Tndeed, sir, I can’t tell ; but, thank you, sir, 
for I am so glad it is found.”—*I found it in 
the wine-cellar.” I must have looked very 
much alarmed, for my mistress said kindly,— 
“ Don’t look so frightened, Fanny.” My master 
rang the bell : it was answered by Mary Wild. 
“ Stay here,” he said; “and, Fanny, go and tell 
the nurse to come down.” When the nurse 
entered, he rang the bell again. Noone came. 
Indeed, there was no one to come but the 
cook ; and that not being her bell, she did not 
think of answering it. “Shall I tell her, sir?” 
said Mary Wild, who, as well as the nurse, 
now beginning to suspect something was 
wrong, turned very pale. “No!” said my 
master, angrily, “no one shall leave the room.” 
Just then the door opened, and the cook 
entered. The plausible smooth face she had 
put on was gone in an instant, on seeing what 
was the state of things. After a moment’s 
silence, he began: “ This handkerchief,” he 
said, “ though marked with Fanny’s name, 
was not put in the wine-cellar by her.” He 
looked sternly at the cook—* Silence!” he 
said, to the cook, when she tried to speak. 
He then went on: “If the three bottles of 
wine stolen out of the cellar are still in the 
house, they shall be found—here is a search 
warrant, and at the door is a policeman, ready 
to enforce its execution. There is no escape, 





| further to you till I have spoken to Mr. Mor- 
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and in confession is the best chance of mercy.” 
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Mary Wild looked at the cook. I shall never 
forget that woman’s face at that moment. 
She seemed choking with feelings that she 
tried to hide, and uncertain what it would be | 
the best for her to do; she went at last 
towards the door, and suddenly opening it, 
was rushing out of the room and up stairs. 
“Stop!” cried my master, following her.—‘“1I 
must go,”’she said, “Tam ill. This sudden shock 
—tothink that I—that it should come to this 
—to be suspected.”—And then she screamed, | 
and tried to throw herself into a fit ; but the 
fit would not come. Mr. Morgan said, “ You 
had better be quiet, and submit quietly to 
what you cannot escape from.”’—“I will,” 
she screamed out; “I have nothing to fear 
—I am innocent; only let me go up stairs ;| 
only let me have a few minutes to ”—_“ Not 

an instant,” said my master. He then opened 

the window, and called to the policeman, who 

had been waiting inthe garden. The boxes of 
each of the servants were examined. In the 

cook’s box was found two of the bottles, be- 

sides many things belonging to my mistress— | 
cambric pocket-handkerchiefs,chamber-towels, | 
silk-stockings, and many other articles, marked | 
with the names of visitors who had been staying | 
in the house. Folded up in some crumpled | 
bits of paper, and put into the sleeve of an old | 
gown, was a silver fork, that had been lost | 
more than a year ago, and that mistress had 

supposed to have been stolen by the housemaid 

who had lived there before Mary Wild came. 

In the nurse’s box were several things that 

looked very unlikely to be her own, but they 

did not belong to mistress. In a corner of 
the nursery cupboard was the third bottle 

of wine ; that also had been opened. In Mary 

Wild’s box there was nothing to excite 
suspicion. 

When the examination was over, master 
gave the cook in charge to the policeman. The 
nurse was told to leave the house within 
an hour. She would have had much to say, 
but master would not hear her. 

A month’s notice was given to Mary Wild. | 
I was glad of it; for though I knew that she | 
had entered into many of the wicked cook’s 
deceptions, there was a something about her | 
that made me think she would have been| 
good, if she had not been under such evil | 
influence. All had been so sudden, that I 
almost fancied it had been adream., For a 
few days we went on without other servants, 
and I thought things had never been so 
comfortable as they were during this time ;)| 
but Mary Wild was taken so very ill, that a 
doctor was sent for. She became worse and 
worse, and I scarcely ever left her. In her| 
delirium she would talk about things that | 
had passed between the cook and herself ;| 
and though she did not know what she was | 
saying, I felt sure that what she said had| 
been. A very long time she was ill; then a| 
sudden change took place ; and she was out | 
of danger. Poor thing! how quiet, and 
patient, and surrowful she was; and how 
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grateful for everything that was done for her ! 
Mistress was so much touched by the many 


|signs of sorrow Mary had shown, that she 


allowed her to remain in her place. Though 
I was so young, only just seventeen, my 
mistress, knowing that I was fond of the 
children, trusted them to my care. She en- 
gaged another nurse for three months to “ put 
me in the way.” At the end of that time she 
sent to the school for another girl to fill the 
place which had been mine. Very great was 
my delight to find that she was the one who 
had been my most favourite schoolfellow ; 
the very girl who had given me the handker- 
chief. 

The cook was committed for trial; her 
sentence was six months’ imprisonment. What 
became of the nurse I never knew. 


THE GREAT CONVOCATION OF 
POULTRY. 


“Dear me!” said a lady, journeying by 
railway towards the capital of cocks and hens, 
“what a number of fowls they must keep in 
this small village! And yet, although I never 
heard such a crowing,” she continued, peering 
out at the carriage window, “I do not see any 
of the crowers.” 

At the next station, another small place, 
the gallinaceous chorus increased, as if a horde 
of wild chanticleers, yelling the warhoop of 
their tribe, had surrounded the train, with 
the fierce determination of putting every 


passenger to the spur. 

“ What a country for poultry ! ” broke from 
a bundle of green coat and scarlet comforter, 
which was haddled up in a corner of the 
carriage. 

“ Pretty well. 
ing we hear are from Norfolk and Suffolk 


But the cackling and crow- 


birds,” remarked a gentleman of strong 
agricultural aspect. “Why, /’ve got a matter 
ot sixty of the Cochin-Chinese breed for the 
Show ; beauties !—some of ’em up to twelve 
or thirteen pound apiece.” 

A clerical-looking gentleman eagerly in- 
quired, “ Indeed ! How heavy ?” 

“ A dozen pound, full weight !” 

The clergyman groaned, “Then J shall 
lose the medal.” 

The glass roof of Bingley Hall, Birmingham, 
covers an area of anacre anda quarter. The 
hall is divided into five compartments, the 
largest being in the centre. To the separate 
space on the left, the Cochin-China and other 
cocks (to the number of nine hundred and 
sixty-six), together with countless heads of 
poultry from all parts of England, had con- 
verged, by the day following that on which 
we arrived by the train. The remainder of 
the hall was allotted to a show of cattle, 
sheep, and pigs. 

A little before nine, three or four knots of 
gentlemen, not exactly with Birmingham 
faces, and evidently having something on 
their minds. knocked at the front entrance. 
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THE GREAT CONVOCATION OF POULTRY. so. | 


The door was cautiously set ajar by a deter- 
mined policeman ; the strangers slipped in, 
and the official instantly bolted the door after 
them. Despite the policeman’s strongest pre- 
cautions, however, your reporter slipped in 
with the last member of this secret society ; 
whose secretary, the moment they entered, 
delivered to each a small purple-covered manu- 
script, inscribed with the words, “ Judges’ 
List.” This was filled principally with num- 
bers and dates up and down the pages. Each 
then drew his pocket-pencil and a loose piece 
of paper, and all walked, attended by the 
secretary, to the compartment where a num- 
ber of large black fowls were ranged in 
pens, each pen having a neat wire netting in 
front, . 

“ Now for the Spanish,” said the brownest 
of the judges ; “let us make an end of them.” 
This harsh determination was almost literally 
fulfilled ; for the whole party kept walking 
up and down before the terrified black fowls 
—sometimes separately, sometimes in twos 
and threes, sometimes altogether—making 
marks upon paper, looking into their little 
books, poking the fowls with their pencils, 
making them start by thumps on the netting, 
and teasing the poor things to such an extent 
that the Animals’ Friend Society might have 
asked what they meant by it. After a while, 
they seemed to make up their minds to some 
conclusion. Each entered a note or two in 
his own little book; the secretary took it 
down in his big book ; and they all turned 
their backs at once on the specimens with 
which they had just been so completely 
absorbed. 

“Here are the next, gentlemen ; we’ve no 
time to lose. A thousand and fifty-six lots to 
pass judgment on.” More walking before 
cases; more “marking off;” more poking with 
— and pencils; more pinching of backs 
an 
birds ; constant retiring of judges into small 


| groups, and mysterious whisperings about red, 


blue, and white ribbons, medals, and “ honour- 
able mentions ;” the mysterious gentlemen 
passing from class to class, from pen to pen, 
from bird to bird, until their eyes were so 
bleared, and their ears so pierced with the 
barn-door chromatics of one thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-one hens, besides count- 
less cocks, that it is only wonderful how they 
could distinguish ducks from geese, or fowls 
from feathers. As a diversion, for variety’s 
sake, they now and then called for a man with 
a weighing-machine, ordered a triumphant 
cock to be taken from his pen, and to be laid, 
with his legs tied, in the scale. Huge geese 
were precipitated into a pillow-case, and sus- 
pended from steelyards: select parties, of a 
drake and three ducks, were huddled without 
apology into one sack, and, after remaining 
there a few minutes, as unceremoniously 
turned out again. All day long these varied 
eee were continued; at the end of about 


| eleven hours, the judges simultaneously shut 





peering at feathers; more fluttering of 








up their little books, and the secretary ran 
away with his big book, exclaiming, “To 
press !” The mysterious conclave then turned 
to each other, raised their hats, bowed, as if 
they had accomplished some great feat, and 
departed. 

They were not, however, allowed to depart 
in peace. Although the evening had far ad- 
vanced, a crowd of eager inquirers besieged 
the door of Bingley Hall. These were Exhi- 
bitors, whose anxiety would not keep until the 
next morning. Their chorus was nearly as 
loud and quite as varied as that of their own 
poultry. 

“ Would you be so kind to tell me what 
Number Nine hundred and ninety-nine, Class 
X., has got?” The good-natured arbiter turns 
over the leaves of his book, and is obliged to 
answer, “ Nothing!” “ And what Five hun- 
dred and one?” “ A blank.” “Then, Number 
Kighty two?” “ Again a blank.” “ And, if 
you please,” (in despair) “ Number Thousand 
and four?” “Tam sorry to tell you, still 
blank.” The querist nearly takes the skin off 
the nose of the judge with the sharpness of 
the tone in which he says “ Thank’ee, sir!” 

Another catechist comes into play. “May 
I take the liberty to ask about Number Fifty- 
seven, Class D.?” “ First prize, and extra 
medal.” Catechist bolts away instanter. A 
faint cry of “ hooray!” is wafted over the 
heads of the crowd. 

Another still succeeds. “ Anything for 
Three hundred, Class V.?” “Blank.” “And 
Number Eleven hundred and twenty 3” “ Ex- 
tra third prize. Are you content?” “ Y-e-s! 
yes! Ithink I ought to be content; but 
still——-” Objection drowned in the clamour 
of a hundred voices, asking twice five hundred 
questions. 

On Tuesday the aspect of affairs was differ- 
ent: no need, then, to tap at a locked door, 
and slip past the policeman sidewise. Open, 
Sesame! The feathered recluses visitable on 
the small payment of half-a-crown, this being 
the “ private view,” consisting of a select pri- 
vate party of a few thousands. 

The mammalia have their attractions; but 
the tide of the throng decidedly sets in 
towards the oviparous department. Admira- 
tion of various degrees is expressed in every 
variety of exclamation. “ Exquisite!” “Slap- 
up!” “Wonderful!” “Stunning !” “Be-a-u- 
tiful!” But the most intelligible com- 
mendation was that in the Report of the 
“Midland Counties Herald:”"—“The game 
fowls, as heretofore, were in wonderful 
variety. Every one knows how handsome 
are the males of these breeds; but the ex- 
cellent arrangements of the Exhibition Com- 
mittee permitted a close inspection of the 
peculiar elegance of the hen-birds, There 
they stood ranged, in many-tinted plumage, 
a troop of ae vixens, petulant ml furious, 
not merely looking as if each one would eat 
up a rival, but in not a few cases actually 
beginning to do so, to the annoyance of the 
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attendants, who have to act as poultry police, | larity of the pursuit was manifest. And it 
and keep the Queen’s peace among the fowls. | has the advantage of being open to all classes 
One scarcely knew which most to admire in| of society. Any one raised above poverty 
this department, whether the dainty Worces- can rear a few fowls; the choicest speci- 
tershire Piles, the gorgeous Black-breasted| mens are not more expensive to keep, than 
Reds, the harmonious Duck-winged Greys, or |the ugliest mongrels ; so the cottager may 
the swarthy Birchen Greys and Blacks, look- here enter the lists with the consort of his 
ing very like imps disguised in half or entire! sovereign, and perhaps carry away the prize. 
mourning. It needed little imagination to During the four exhibition days, the aristo- 
supply the demoniac fire to flash from out) crat and the plebeian seemed equally delighted 
their eyes and nostrils.” | with the display, and equally anxious to take 
The competing lots of Cochin-China fowls, | the lead another year. Ladies of high degree, 
one hundred and fifty-four in number, were | ladies of low degree, and ladies of no degree 
the grand objects of attraction and discus-!at all, were astonished and pleased. Sucha 
sion. oo — ~~ — en per-| — they — _ before. 
sons who attend to such things is barely t is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the 
credible. The political convulsions of France,| intense symptoms which show the rapid 
the future of Europe, the downfall or the|increase of the poultry-mania, For many 
established empire of Louis Napoleon, were | years it has been the leisure amusement of 
trifling matters, not worth speculating upon. | the humbler classes in the north and west of 
—“How much do the best Cochin-Chinas| England; it now is become a fashionable 
i a ’ ” — 
weigh ?”—*“T will tell you, sir, on authority | hobby. Squires and ladies, lords and a prince, 
. . od | at . . 
which you may trust implicitly. There are,|send flocks of feathered claimants, with 
you see, two first prizes given for a cock and | powers of attorney, to get a silver medal, if 


three hens, running each other neck and neck; 
but Mr. Andrews’s are young birds, not so} 
substantial as they will be. r. Sturgeon’s 
pen are more mature, and weigh thus: cock, | 
eleven pound two ounces; hen, nine pound ; | 
ditto, eight pound ten ounces; ditto, eight | 
pound five ounces. He has several cockerels | 
here weighing more than ten pound apiece. I) 
am told they make magnificent capons. In- | 
deed, that gentleman, and Mr. Punchard, of | 
Haverhill in Suffolk, seem to be doing for 
Cochin -China fowls what Bakewell did for 
the Leicester sheep, and Ellman for the south- 
downs—make them perfect in their way. The 
latter gentleman, in the course of 1851, has | 
obtained from thirty-five hens and their pro- 
geny something like six thousand eggs ! There 
creatures are adapted to make most prolific 
colonizers. There are some chickens of the 
second generation this season. They certainly 
look a little like subjects for the Foundling 
Hospital in their semi-nudity—a friend of 
mine knits polka jackets for hers—fact !— 
but the circumstance is curious, and I could 
show you even more strange, yet authentic, 
statements.” 

A glance at the Catalogue shows the value 
set upon these treasures, By the rules of the 
Society, every pen must have a price put upon 
it. The amount is unlimited ; and what is 
thought a prohibitory valuation can of course 
be made. But, if the price be offered, the sale 
must take place, Last year, a gentleman 
ticketed a cock and hen that he wished should 
return home, after the Show, five pounds. 
To his surprise, they were bought. After 
this, it is not surprising to see lots of choice 
stock birds estimated at the figures of sixty, 
or even one hundred pounds. It was believed 
at Birmingham, that the actual saleable value 


\for twenty pounds! 





of the poultry would buy all the cattle, sheep, | 
and pigs in the Show. 
On the market-day, Thursday, the popu-! 


they can. Perhaps the most aristocratic 
poultry classes at Birmingham were the geese 
and the turkeys; in which, however, they 
were headed by the Reverend John Robinson, 
and Mr. E. W. Wilmot, respectively. They will 
try to succeed better another year. Lady Cal- 
thorpe sent the best pair of Guinea fowls of the 


| good old-fashioned sort. It follows, that prices 


hitherto unheard-of are given for choice spe- 
cimens. Mr. Sturgeon cheerfully paid ten 
pounds for a white China cock and hen. Two 
gentlemen from a southern county bought, 
to share between them, a pen of six chickens 
What will their ladies 
say to it when they get home? A fancier, of 
the medical profession, purchased a broken- 


| winged pullet for four pounds, on the chance 


of curing her. 

Poultry associations are starting up sud- 
denly in various and distant parts of the 
country ; no doubt on the principle, “Light 
your fire at both ends, and the middle will 
take care of itself’ Thus, Penzance shoots 
out a ray reflected from Birmingham ; and, to 
the spark which (it is whispered) is smoulder- 


|ing at Salisbury, Halifax already responds by 


a steady blaze ; though as this is to be a peri- 
patetic school, annually wandering to and fro 
throughout Yorkshire, envious associations 
may style it a Will o’ the Wisp. We watch 
the progress of poultry with great curiosity, It 
almost looks as if the old tulipomania were 
about to have a modern rival. 
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